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“LIFT EV'RY VOICE AND SING" 
Augusta Savage's Sculpture for the New York World's Fair 
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YOU 


A New Chicago a 


17 Weeks - - $1.00 


ONCE in awhile an offer comes along so good that you 
can't afford to miss it. This is such an offer—the next 
17 issues of THE NEW CHICAGO DEFENDER are yours 
for only — $1.00. 


New policies, new features, more news, better 
pictures, and new type to make an easier-to-read: news- 
paper, all have been poured into the making of the NEW 
CHICAGO DEFENDER. 

Whatever you want in a weekly newspaper you will 
find in THE CHICAGO DEFENDER. News from every- 
where . . . interesting Women's Pages . . . complete 
Sports ... funny cartoons .. . interesting features that 
appeal to every member of the family. 


Make the World's most interesting weekly, a regular 
reading habit. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
To Enjoy This Special Rate — 17 weeks — $1.00 
MAIL $1.00 AT OUR RISK. TO 


3435 Indiana Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


MORE MONEY 
FOR AGENTS | 


Mr. J. H. Lowe wrote us in December, 


1938, "Il can no longer sell The Chicago ff 


Defender profitably. My customers are 
increasing weekly, but because of extra 
work required the profit margin is not 
large enough to allow me to make any 
money. | will send you the money | owe 
you, but don't send any more papers. 
1 also have some suggestions to make 
regarding reader interest. 
Sincerely, 
J. H. Lowe” 


January | we answered the challenge 
of interest and profit margin. Today in 
answer to many agents who felt as 
"J. H. L." did, we are producing asNEW 
CHICAGO DEFENDER with more fews, 


new cartoons, new features, and easier 


to read type. But the real news is that ’ 


agents' profits on each paper are 
doubled. When J.H.L. heard the good 
news he tried again. Now he finds his 
customers eager to buy. He increased 
his order from 100 to 200 copies. His 
margin of profit has doubled. 

fa money comes easy if you will 
write THE CHICAGO DEFENDER for 
new agent's offer. Mention CRISIS ad- 
vertisement. Don't delay! Someone may 
get your territory. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Chartered by Act of Congress, March 2, 1867 


72nd Year of service begins 
September 27, 1938 


National and International in Scope 
and Influence. 


Applications Now Being Received for 
School Year, 1938-39. 


10,259 Graduates from All Departments 
of the University. 


Nine Schools and Colleges: Graduate 
School, College of Liberal Arts, College 
of Medicine, College of Dentistry, Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, School of Engineer- 
ing and Architecture, School of Mu- 
sic, School of Law, and School of 
Religion. Also, Summer School. 


Registration, Second Semester 
February 6, 1939 


For Announcements of the several 

Schools and Colleges, and for applica- 

tion for Permit to Register, Address: 
REGISTRAR 

Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


Fisk University 


NASHVILLE, 
TENNESSEE 


Approved by the Association 
of American Universities 
Offers A.B., A.M., 
and Mus.B. Degrees 
For information address: 


Dr. Harold F. Smith, Registrar 


DILLARD 
JNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 


a Institution for Men and Women Who Desire 
To Learn and to Lead—to Learn With 
Thoroughness and to Lead With 
Wisdom and Understanding 


For Information address 


THE REGISTRAR 


xt. Mary’s School 


‘2 Episcopal boarding school for girls, 

er the direction of the sisters of 
t. Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN- 
SHARGE, 6138 Germantown Avenue, 
hiladelphia, Pa. 


COLLEGE AND 
SCHOOL NEWS 


Unique and well-written is “How to 
Help Friends to Influence People,” the 
44-page report of the 4th and 5th years 
of President Buell Gallagher’s adminis- 
tration at Talladega College. The 
new Savery Library will be dedicated 
late this month, 


Dr. Flemmis P. Kittrell directed the 
recent thirteenth observance of the 
Home-Making Institute at Bennett 
College. Central theme was: “Child 
Development and Parent Education.” 
Forty community children have regis- 
tered in special art classes meeting Sat- 
urdays. Miss Eva K. Smith, Bennet 
art instructor, is in charge. 


Fifty-five students were included on 
Shaw University’s ‘honor roll for the 
first semester. Miss Martha Brett of 
Winton was outstanding with an “A” 
grade in all courses for her fifth con- 
secutive time. 


Miles Matthews Jefferson, West 
Virginia State College Librarian, re- 
sumed his duties at the beginning of 
the second semester after a period of 
professional study at Columbia Univer- 
sity library school. The College is 
sponsoring an Educational Exposition 
in celebration of Founders’ Day on May 
3, featuring productive, creative and 
business achievements of Negroes in the 
state. 


Storer College’s professor of Mathe-. 


matics, John N. Meighan, contributed 
an article to School Science and Mathe- 
matics which appeared in its February 
issue. 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Personnel 
Deans and Advisors of Men in Negro 
Educational Institutions will be held at 
Tuskegee Institute, April 27-29. Gen- 
eral theme: Meeting the Needs of the 
College Student Through Counseling 
and Guidance. 


The Fifth Annual Conference of the 
Florida Intercollegiate Interracial Com- 
mittee met at Bethune-Cookman 
College February 24. There are three 
Negro and four white member colleges. 


“Pagan Prayer,” a solo dance interpre- 
tation by Frank Roberts, Liberian grad- 
uate of Hampton Institute, will be 
given at the World’s Fair in New York. 


Mention THE CRISIS to Our Advertisers 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


Hillen Road and Arlington Avenue 
Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL STATEMENT—Morgan is a college of 
liberal arts which trains high school teachers, pre- 
pares students for the study of medicine, dentistry, 
law, graduate study; home economies, commerce, music 
and general cultural courses are svailable. 


THE REGULAR SESSION—The regular school session, 
with classes held on the campus, provides courses of 
study leading to the Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Science Degrees. 

THE SUMMER SESSION—The summer session is 
operated for six weeks, primarily for the benefit of 
public school teachers, 


AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES—The de- 
mands for teacher-in-service training have caused 
Morgan College to offer afternoon, and Satur- 
day courses, 


INFORMATION—For catalogue or detailed information 
write to the Registrar. 


Florida Agricultural and 


Mechanical College 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
& 
COURSES 
Arts and Sciences 
Technical Home Economics 
Music Agriculture 
* 


WE INVITE INSPECTION 
J. R. E. LEE, President 


St. Augustine’s College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Founded 1867 
(Auspices Protestant Episcopal Church) 
College of Liberal Arts 
College Preparatory Department 
Training School for Nurses 
School for Religious Education and 
Social Service 


The "Big Family" School 
For complete information write 


THE REGISTRAR 


Atlanta University 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A Graduate Schoo’ of Arts and 
Sciences Offering Work Leading to 
the Master’s Degree 


Class A Rating with the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States 


For Bulletin, Address THE REGISTRAR 


AGRICULTURAL, MECHANICAL & 
NORMAL COLLEGE 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas _ 
Courses leading fo A.B. or B.S. 
Competent Faculty Excellent Facilities | - 
J. B. WATSON, President 
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HE ATLANTA 
SCHOOL of 
eSOCIAL WORK 


Member of the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work 


Gives training in every branch of technical 


work and in addition offers special prepara- 
tion for the special problems which confront 
social workers in Negro Communities. 


Special Emphasis Placed on Public Welfare 
Administration in Classroom and Field Work 
Practice. 

For Further Information Address the 


Director 


Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
247 Henry St., Seuthwest 
Atlanta, Georgia 





WILEY COLLEGE 


a nationally accredited class “A" institution 
devoted to the Christian education and 
training of Negroes, 


O ye . Degree Courses in Liberal Arts 
ers: and sciences and Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Special Courses in Art, B 
ness, Beauty Culture, Library 
Science, Music, Physical Edu. 
cation. 

Extra-curricular activities duly 
stressed. 


Draws students from, 22 states, the District 
of Columbia, and two foreign countries. 


Direct inquiries to President M. W. Dogan, 
Marshall, Texas. 


1932 


RUST COLLEGE 


POLICY—Co-Educational. 


COURSES—Quarter-hour credit system, Liberal 3 
rses in Education; 
ome Economics, Music and Business. 


Elementary and Advaneed Cou 
Pre-Medical, H 


PaCULTY—University trained. 
For further information write: 


L. M. McCoy, President 
Holly Springs, Mississippi 


)2105 7h Ave BUSINESS @ Nev York City | 
toe Tass, © BUSINESS © Mio" om," 
A Professional 
> School of. 4 


N Collegiate Grade Sf 
Specializing in 


< 
> Stenography ® Bookkeeping 
¥ 







Typewriting © Accounting 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
Inquire—Register Now—Catalogues on Request 


l | 
Talladega College 


Talladega, Alabama. 


“Education 
Without Caste” 


— a realistic and genuine 
college, where the student 
learns what it is all about 
and what to do about it all. 


Address the Dean 








To Ralph J. Bunche, head of the 
Howard University department of 
Economics, has been awarded the an- 
nual Anisfield grant-in-aid of $500.00 to 
complete a book on “An Analysis of 
the Political and Economic Status of 
Non-White Populations in South 
Africa.” 


The Fourth Annual Memorial Serv- 
ices in honor of the late Dr. John Hope, 
for 25 years president of Morehouse 
College, was held on February 24. 
Founders’ Day was observed February 
18-19 by alumni, students and faculty, 
commemorating the 72nd anniversary of 
the founding of the college. Dr. James 
M. Nebrit, a Morehouse alumnus and 
now executive secretary to the president 
of Howard University was the principal 
speaker. 


Knoxville College was host to the 
annual conference of the Association of 
the Teachers of English in Negro col- 
leges March 31 and April 1. General 
subject: The place and teaching of liter- 
ature in college. A Hammond organ 
has been purchased for the college 
chapel. Ernest Neal, ’36, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of 
sociology, Texas College, Tyler, Texas. 





The campaign for books for the 
Morgan College library is in full swing. 
Many needed books have been contribu- 
ted. Numerous back issues of THE 
Crisis, Opportunity, the Journal of Ne- 
gro History and the Journal of Negro 
Education are wanted. Write to the 
librarian for the specific copies needed. 


No 1 on the Cheyney State Teach- 
ers College honor roll for the first 
semester was Miss Leona Johnson, ’39, 
of Philadelphia. 


President Judson L. Cross and Dean 
Fraser of Tougaloo College attended 
the recent meeting of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools at 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Fort Valley Normal and Industrial 
School has inaugurated a new marking 
system which is showing good results, 
according to the Dean’s office. 


Prairie View College was host to 
2000 Negro and white educators attend- 
ing the Tenth Educational Conference 
on March 10. Dr. L. A. Woods, State 
Superintendent of Education, presided. 


The Crisis 


CHEYNEY TRAINING SCHOOL 


for TEACHERS 
A STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PA. 


A_ Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
offering professional courses as follows: 


Two-Year Curriculum: Primary, Intermediate-State 
Four-Year Curriculum: Elementary Education-B. 6 
Four-Year Curriculum: Home Economics-B. 8. 


Four-Year Curriculum: Industrial Arts-B. S. Degree. 
Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 
Graduation from a standard four year high school 
required for admission 
For further information and catalog write te 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 


CHEYNEY, PA. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Approved by 


College and University Council of Penna. 
American Medical Society and Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland. 


For complete information write 


REGISTRAR 


Lincoln University, Chester Co., Penna. 


Johnson C. Smith University 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
A Co-educational Institution of High Rating 


THREE UNITS 


College of Liberal Arts, Junior College for 
Women (Barber-Scotia, Concord, N. C.) and 
Theological Seminary. 

Women admitted to the two upper years of 
the College of Liberal Arts. 


Highly Trained Faculty and First Class 
Equipment 


For information write 
H. L. McCROREY, President 


STORER COLLEGE > 


HARPERS FERRY, W. VA. 


Graduates its first class with degrees at the June 
Commencement. 


For over seventy yeafs this school has been 

for its thorough scholarship and success in cha 
ter building. Notable changes have been fhidde 
year in dormitory, library and science 


For catalog, illustrated booklet and various fall 
phlets describing advantages and equipment, writt 


THE PRESIDENT 


Limited opportunities for self belp 
Scholarships 








& 
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HISTORY OF NEGRO 
REVOLTS 


By C. L. R. JAMES 


Price 25c—20% off to educational institution 
Write for Catalogue 


LABOR BOOK SHOP ; 
28 East 12th St. New York, N. ¥ 





MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Schools of Medicine, Dentistry, Dental Hygiene and Nurse Trainist 


Applications for the academic year 1939-40 must be in by July 1, 1939 
For information write 


The Registrar, Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee 


Mention THE CRISIS to Our Advertisers 
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Knoxville College 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Beautiful Situation and Healthful Location. 
st Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 
Noted for Honest and Thorough Work. 

















Fully Acredited for 
Teachers’ Certificates by State Board 
Home-like Dormitory Life with Careful Supervision 
Live Athletic and Literary Interests 


COURSES: College and Music 

Expenses Very Reasonable 

Catalog and other literature sent free upon request 

Address: KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 
KNOXVILLE, TENN 


This Space Reserved 
for 













Agricultural 
and Industrial 
State Teachers College 


Nashville, Tenn. 


THE Y. W. C. A. TRADE SCHOOL 


Complete Courses feoding to Diploma or 
Certificate 
SECRETARIAL and BUSINESS SCHOOL 
(Registered by New York State Board of Regents) 
DRESSMAKING and DESIGNING SCHOOL 
Fancy Pressing and Machine Pressing 
Garment Machine Operation 
Millinery, French Flowermaking 


HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT SCHOOL 
SCHOOL for PRACTICAL NURSES 
(Approved by New York State Department of 
Education ) 

BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 
Offered as full-time or part-time day or evening 
or as short unit courses 
179 W. 137th Street New York, N. Y. 

AUdubon 3-2777 




















BENNETT COLLEGE 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
A Distinctive College for Girls 
of Discriminating Parents 
Cultural Atmosphere 
Well Trained Faculty 
Ample Facilities 


Registration for New Students 
September 14, 1939 


Registration for Returning Students 
September 19, 1939 


For Further Information Write REGISTRAR 
BOOKS °"'2 stt.3itecc"* 


New—Used—Exchange 
BIG DISCOUNTS 
CO-OPERATIVE BOOK COMPANY 
229 W. 131st Street New York, N. Y. 





—————— 
CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 


Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 


We specialize in cpenins, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making income tax 
reports. We have a highly trained force of 
and accountants to look after the in 
respondence students. 


85 West 118th St., New York City MOnument 2-3493 
SSSR 


The Home Economics Division of 
The Prairie View State Normal and 
Industrial College is offering for the 
first time to senior agricultural students 
a survey course in Home Economics. 
Its purpose is to establish better ideals 
and develop more wholesome attitudes 
toward homemakers and a clearer un- 
derstanding of the responsibilities of 
the home. wpiacatsibigtndalepion 


Swift Memorial Junior College 
celebrated Negro History Week with 
a comprehensive program under the 
general sponsorship of Miss Clarice 
Jones, head of the Department of Edu- 
cation. cacpalladneidedade’ 


Gammon Theological Seminary ob- 
served Rural Emphasis Week March 
6-10. Dr. W. A. C. Hughes of the 
Board of Home Missions of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church presided, assisted 
by a group of nationally known special- 
ists in rural work. 


Jesse B. Blayton, professor of account- 
ing at Atlanta University and presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Negro Chamber of 
Commerce, is author of an article en- 
titled “Some Common Characteristics 
of Life Insurance and Banking” appear- 
ing in the February issue of the “Insur- 
ance Counsellor.” 

A former faculty member, Miss Idella 
M. Swift, passed away on February 7, 
at Stamford, Conn. She joined the 
faculty in 1886 and retired in 1923. She 
was almost 93 years old. 


South Carolina State A. & M. Col- 
lege is the recipient of two gifts, for 
the improvement of scholarship and 
instructional facilities, from unsolicited 
sources. Bernard M. Baruch, New 
York financier, and native of South 
Carolina, recently sent President M. F. 
Whittaker a check for ten thousand dol- 
lars. Mr. Baruch directed that the fund 
be used as an endowment for scholar- 
ships for worthy students of the Negro 
race. He stated he had selected South 
Carolina State because it was a colored 
institution and he realized there were so 
many deserving colored boys and girls 
in his native state who did not have an 
opportunity to go to college, and that 
he might help in a small way. 

The second gift was from the General 
Education Board, New York City, is five 
thousand dollars for additional physics 
equipment. It will enable the college 
to improve instruction in the applied 
sciences. The physics laboratory is in 
charge of Professor P. V. Jewell, a 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


Tue Crisis has received a copy of 
the study “Job Opportunities for Negro 
Youth in Columbus, O,” compiled by 
the National Youth Administration in 
Ohio. 
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Earn $50 to $75 Weekly 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


° of Scientific Beauty Culture 
"2@ OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


OUR success in life depends upon your own efforts, 
you have the ability to make an independent liv- 


ing, so here is your opportunity, take immediate 
advantage of it. 


COST OF COURSE REASONABLE — SMALL 
DOWN PAYMENT — BALANCE WEEKLY — 
APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


ADEX DPEAUTY COLLEGE 


New York Chicago Washington Newark 
Philadelphia Richmond Atlantic City Atlanta 
Baltimore Brooklyn 


For further information write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 





Watch Your Bank Account 
Is It Growing ? 
Your Business, Is It Making $15,000 a Year 


Profit? Are You Getting the Most for Your 
Advertising Dollar? 


4 BIG REASONS WHY 


The Commercial Ad Fans Will Increase Your 
Business 





Durable 


Negro Art Low Cost 


Fans Y 
1. Top Ranking Advertising Medium 
2. Attract More Customers 


3. Help to Create More Jobs and Better Conditions 
4. Increase Trade and Profits 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE ADVERTISING CO. 


2350 Seventh Avenue New York City 


INSURE 
WITH NEGRO-OWNED COMPANIES 
HELP MAKE JOBS 
SEE PAGE 91 
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A Record of the Darker Races 


Published by THE CRISIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Dr. Louts T. Waicut, President 


Watrer Wuite, Secretary 


Mrs. Lituran A. ALEXANDER, Treasurer 
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CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1939 


COVER 


The sculpture, “Lift Ev’ry Voice And Sing” by 
Augusta Savage which will stand near the Con- 
temporary Art building at the New York World’s 
Fair 


Page 
JIM CROW CHALLENGED IN SOUTHERN UNI- 
VERSITIES 
By Glenn Hutchinson 


THE POLL TAX—ENEMY OF DEMOCRACY 
By Robert Smith 


MUSIC FOR 50 MILLION PEOPLE 


COON HUNT 
A story by Thelma Rea Thurston 


TALLADEGA LIBRARY: WEAPON AGAINST 
CASTE 


By Buell G. Gallagher 


TUBERCULOSIS AMONG NEGROES 
By Elaine Ellis 


EDITORIALS 
FROM THE PRESS OF THE NATION 


ALONG THE N.A.A.C.P. BATTLEFRONT 


News from the branches and youth councils 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Crisis was founded in 1910. It ts published monthly at 69 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, by Crisis Publishing Company, Inc., and is 
the official organ of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. The gubeereere price is $1.50 @ year or 15c a copy. 
Foreign subscriptions $1.75. The date of expiration of each subscription 
is printed on the wrapper. When the subscription is due a blue renewal 
blank is enclosed. The address of a subscriber may be changed as often 
as desired, but both the old and new address must be given and two 
weeks’ notice is necessary. Manuscripts and drawings relating to colored 
people are desired. They must be accompanied by return postage, and 
while Tue CRIsis uses every care it assumes no responsibility for their 
safety in transit. Entered as second class matter November 2, 1910, at 

. = post office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879, ‘and 
al second class entry at Albany, N. Y. 

ote contents of Tue Crisis are copyrighted. Copyright 1939 by The 

Crisis Publishing Company, Inc. All rights reserved. 


THE COVER 


Augusta Savage, one of the best known of sculptors 
among colored people, was commissioned last year to do a 
piece for the New York World’s Fair. Miss Savage chose 
James Weldon Johnson’s poem, “Lift Ev’ry Voice and 
Sing” with its magnificent accompanying music by J. Rosa- 
mond Johnson for her inspiration. The picture on the 
cover is of an unfinished sketch by the artist, since a photo- 
graph has not yet been made of the finished piece. 


NEXT MONTH 


THE CRISIS will present next month the first of several 
illustrated features on what to see in New York, and espe- 
cially in Harlem, while visiting the New York World’s Fair. 


There will be, also in the April issue, a piece on the con- 
tributions of Negro scientists and engineers to American 
civilization by Dean L. K. Downing of Howard University. 


We expect to have, also, a new bit of fiction and several 
shorter articles including “White Racialism in America” 
from the pen of a Jewish commentator. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Glenn Hutchinson is a native of Georgia and a student in 
the graduate school of the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 1 

Robert Smith is editor of the Newspaper Institute of 
America and chairman of the Committee to Uphold South- 
ern Democracy. ° 

Thelma Rea Thurston is a member of the staff of The 
Call, Kansas City, Mo. She is a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota in journalism and while there was initiated 
into Theta Sigma Phi, national honorary journalism 
sorority. 6 

Buell G. Gallagher is president of Talladega College in 
Alabama. He is author of “American Caste and the Negro 
College” vublished by Columbia University Press in Novem- 
ber, 1938. 

€ 

Elaine Ellis has done a number of pieces for THE 

CRISIS. She lives in Texas. 


ERROR 


THE CRISIS erred in stating here last month that James 
H. Baker was no longer connected with the New York City 
Department of Welfare. Mr. Baker*is one of the five 
colored administrators in the Department and THE CRISIS 
offers its apologies. 
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Jim Crow Challenged in Southern 


HE controversy regarding the ad- 

mission of Negroes to the graduate 

and professional schools of south- 
erm universities became sharply focused 
when Miss Pauli Murray, a native of 
Durham, N..C., and a graduate of 
Hunter college, New York City, applied 
recently for admission to the graduate 
school of the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

To those keenly interested in greater 
opportunity for the Negro in graduate 
and professional study in the South, the 
reaction to this application is significant 
for several reasons. First, Chapel Hill 
has achieved a reputation of being the 
leader of southern liberal thought. It 
was the first university in the South to 
adopt the sportsmanlike policy of raising 
no objection to playing against Negroes 
on northern football teams. Second, 
North Carolina is truly a southern state, 
while Maryland and Missouri, which 
have been forced by law to admit Ne- 
groes to their state university law 
schools, are not. They were excluded 
from the South on the basis of 200 cul- 
tural indices by Dr. Howard W. Odum 
in Southern Regions. Third, the North 
Carolina Constitution states clearly that 
separate schools must be maintained for 
white and Negro pupils but that there 
shall be “no discrimination.” 

At the present time there are no grad- 
uate and professional schools in North 
Carolina open to Negroes. Since the 
supreme court declared in the Gaines 
case that opportunity for such training 
must be provided by the state to all its 
residents “upon the basis of an equality 
of right,” Governor Hoey recommended 
to the General Assembly in January that 
steps be taken to abide by that decision. 
“North Carolina does not believe in so- 
cial equality between the races and will 
not tolerate mixed schools for the races, 
but, we do believe in equality of oppor- 
tunity in their respective fields of sci- 
ence. . . . We have no provision for the 
education of Negroes in special courses 
of law, pharmacy or medicine. Because 
it is our duty as a State to make such 
provisions and in harmony with the 
supreme court decision in the Missouri 
case, I recommend that such courses as 
are deemed necessary and essential be 
established at the college in Durham. If 
added courses are required in agriculture 
or technology they should be provided at 


Universities 


By Glenn Hutchinson 


The South has been brought 
sharply to consider inequalities 
in education by the Supreme 
Court decision in the Gaines 
case. This author indicates that 
white Dixie young people are 
not a unit in opposing Negro 
attendance at state universities 
on the graduate level, although 
the dissenters from powerful 
tradition are, of course, in the 
minority 


the A. and T. college at Greensboro. 
. . » My investigation leads me to be- 
lieve that this arrangement can be made 
without the expenditure of a very large 
sum of money.” 

Governor Hoey either has a very low 
opinion of the graduate and professional 
schools of his own university, or is sadly 
mistaken in believing that anything ap- 
proaching “equality of opportunity” can 
be provided “without the expenditure of 
a very large sum of money.” 


Legislature Gets Bill 


However, a bill has been introduced in 
the Assembly by Walter Murphy, for 
40 years a trustee of the University of 
North Carolina, to set up graduate 
courses at the two state Negro colleges, 
or in the event enrollment for any of 
these courses numbered under ten, to 
provide subsidy for the Negroes in out- 
of-state schools. The bill does not call 
for formal opening of a graduate school 
in the Negro colleges, but merely the 
opening of courses in law and pharmacy 
at the Durham institution, and agricul- 
ture and technology at the Greensboro 
college. 

In spite of the fact that many liberal 
professors and students at the Univer- 
sity have expressed themselves in favor 
of immediate admittance of Negroes to 
the graduate school, it is evident, as 
President Graham pointed out in his 
letter to Miss Murray, that North Caro- 
lina will stand by her own folkways and 
Constitution unless the state Constitu- 
tion is over-ruled by the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

Having provided no graduate and pro- 
fessional courses for Negroes, the vari- 


ous southern states now find themselves 
required by law to either admit Negroes 
to their state universities or provide 
such work in Negro institutions. Those 
who are familiar with southern folkways 
realize that every other possible course 
will be exhausted before the color bar 
is taken down. Many of us in the 
South are anxious to see the Negro get 
real “equality of opportunity” fear that 
each state will set up a weak graduate 
school for Negroes and thus seek to sat- 
isfy the letter of the law. Any one who 
maintains that “equality of opportunity” 
can be assured by this method is, in my 
opinion, simply refusing to face facts. 
For instance, North Carolina is already 
one of eight states in the nation which 
spend more than half of their taxes for 
education. Other southern states with 
low per capita taxable wealth, are like- 
wise burdened with a larger percentage 
of young people than any other section. 
It is fantastic to think that each state 
will double its present educational bur- 
den on the graduate and professional 
level. 

It seems clear that the only two plaus- 
ible solutions to the problem of providing 
graduate and professional schools for 
Negroes in the South are to admit them 
to existing schools or establish three or 
four regional centers for Negroes where 
something approaching adequate train- 
ing can be offered. However, both law 
and custom make either of these solu- 
tions a difficult one. State Constitu- 
tions and southern traditions prohibit 
Negroes attending white schools, while 
the supreme court decision in the Gaines 
case specifies that out-of-state subsidies 
for Negro residents will not relieve a 
state of its obligation to provide grad- 
uate and professional training within 
its own borders. Since the establishing 
of regional Negro centers with the sev- 
eral states pooling their resources would 
not enable southern states to satisfy the 
letter of the law in the Gaines decision, 
it seems a remote possibility that they 
will take such steps out of pure gener- 
osity. 


Students Discuss Admission 


The problem has excited a great deal 
of discussion at the University of North 
Carolina. For several weeks after Miss 
Murray’s application was received the 
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student daily was literally “crammed” 
with comments by students and faculty. 
Editor John Creedy devoted almost the 
entire February issue of the Carolina 
Magazine to the problem of graduate 
and professional training for Negroes 
in the South. 

The lead article in the Magazine was 
written by Dean of Men James T. Tay- 
lor of the North Carolina College for 
Negroes. Dean Taylor was a member of 
the commission set up by the General 
Assembly in 1937 to study public schools 
and colleges for colored people in North 
Carolina. The commission recom- 
mended, ‘That courses leading to grad- 
uate and professional degrees be offered 
at the North Carolina College for Ne- 
groes in Durham, and that provision 
should be made in the fields of agricul- 
ture and technology for graduate and 
professional training at the Agricultural 
and Technical College at Greensboro.” 
Dean Taylor declared: “Problems of 
this nature are never solved satisfactor- 
ily either by the extremely practical or 
the fanatically idealistic individuals, but 
by the individuals of social insight who 
look at a situation steadily and see it 
whole.” 

Dr. Howard W. Odum, head of the 
department of sociology at Chapel Hill 
and director of the Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science, suggested in 
the Magazine that the South “is an in- 
creasingly important and hopeful region 
of the nation. It is not possible that the 
South can forever go on being different 
in many fundamental aspects of life, 
and it cannot maintain an isolationist 
policy. The South, like other regions 
or nations, must seek to find an ade- 
quate and reasonable solution of its 
major problems and crises.” 

Declaring that “it is asking too much 
of a region to change over night the 
powerful folkways of long generations,” 
Dr. Odum suggested the setting up of 
certain Negro centers of graduate edu- 
cation as an “approximate solution.” 

“Another approach is to have the 
states hypocritically authorize existing 
institutions, ill-equipped to do graduate 
work, to become training centers and 
characterize that as opportunity. Mani- 
festly, this does no- justice to southern 
ideals and statesmanship, Christianity 
and honor.” 

The simplest solution, according to Dr. 
Odum, would be “the gradual admis- 
sion of well-equipped Negro students, 
tested by the same standards of prepara- 
tion and equipment as are the whites, 
into selected professional and graduate 
schools, followed by a critical and pro- 
gressive experimentation to the end that 
ultimate adjustments might be made.” 
He added, however, that both law and 
custom make this course of action im- 
possible at the present time. 

W. T. Couch, head of the University 
of North Carolina Press and editor of 


Culture in the South, declared, “I do 
not believe any good would come from 
the admtission of Negroes to the Uni- 
versity ; and if any situation should de- 
velop under which Negroes were ad- 
mitted I think it is possible that ex- 
tremely serious trouble might ensue.” 


Dett for Admission 


Dr. R. Nathaniel Dett, noted Negro 
composer of Bennett College, Greens- 
boro, contributed an article in which 
he discussed several possible solutions 
and concluded: 

“Apparently there is left but one al- 
ternative, and that is to admit Negroes 
to the white colleges of the South, and 
as Shakespeare says, ‘Aye, there’s the 
rub!’. But why should there be any 
‘rub’? Is not the rub largely, if not 
entirely, in the imagination of those 
who are in the habit of thinking there 
must or should be a rub somewhere 
when Negroes and whites have equal 
opportunities? What was rubbed off 
the white teacher who first taught Fred- 
erick Douglass, the great emancipator, 
or Booker T. Washington, the great 
educator, or Paul Laurence Dunbar, the 
great Negro poet? What was rubbed 
off the Iowa State College by its hav- 
ing graduated George Carver? What 
is being rubbed off the University of 
Boston by its having Roland Hayes on 
its faculty? What was rubbed off Har- 
vard by its having graduated William 
Monroe Trotter or Oberlin by gradu- 
ating John M. Langston, Minister Ex- 
traordinary to Haiti? Marian Anderson, 
Negro contralto, has a white accom- 
panist—well, what of that? Instead of 
fostering hangovers from the past, is it 
not time that our southern white colleges 
proved that they are really doing a good 
job in education by helping their stu- 
dents to rub out the rub of race preju- 
dice?” 

In the same issue I pointed out the 
terrific discrimination toward Negro 
schools in the South in the matter of 
finances and suggested the only way to 
guarantee real “equality of opportunity” 
was to admit Negroes to our graduate 
and professional schools. A student de- 
nounced me in a letter to the Daily Tar 
Heel declaring a majority of his fellow 
North Carolinians would stick by “what 
their grandfathers fought for seventy 
years ago.” 

I am thankful that there are many 
native southerners, however, who are 
just as anxious to fight against race 
discrimination and race persecution as 
their grandfathers were to fight for slav- 
ery. I am glad that there are many 
who believe that the Negro should be 
treated with the respect and dignity due 
a human being instead of being repressed 
and “kept in his place.” 

Although several polls conducted at 





The Crisis 


the university showed that the major- 
ity of students participating were against 
admitting Negroes to the graduate and 
professional schools of the university, 
many students expressed the conviction 
that simple justice required admitting 
them. (A poll conducted by the Daily 
Tar Heel among graduate students 
which showed a slight majority in favor 
of admitting Negroes was later repudi- 
ated by the paper as inaccurate.) 


Some Students Willing 


Ten graduate and professional stu- 
dents wrote the Daily Tar Heel that 
“We personally have no objection to the 
admission of Negroes to the graduate 
and professional schools of this Univer- 
sity. We feel that the Negro as a citi- 
zen has every right to equal educational 
opportunities with every other group of 
citizens. Furthermore, we have no ob- 
jection to attending class with any stu- 
dent who can measure up to the academic 
standards required for admission to that 
class. . . . What then, are the legisla- 
tors to do? We believe it quite impos- 
sible for them to attempt to establish 
another separate school of the caliber 
of North Carolina. Financially, it 
would be impossible. Many legislators 
seems to think that already the state 
educational institutions are costing too 
much. And even if the funds were 
available, we are proud enough of North 
Carolina to feel lucky that we have one, 
not to speak of establishing a second. 
It has taken over a hundred years to 
make this university what it is. The 
Negroes cannot and should not wait that 
long. The only solution then, consistent 
with the Constitution of the United 
States is to allow the authorities to 
admit Negroes here.”’ 


Dr. Howard K. Beale, professor of 
history at the university and author of 
Are American Teachers Free?, wrote 
the Daily Tar Heel: “Most of us who 
know this university, especially those 
of us who know her reputation over the 
country, are proud of her tradition of 
liberalism that gives her prestige in the 
nation. This tradition has not been cre- 
ated by boasting of it in the abstract, 
but by successively meeting concrete 
issues as they arose in accordance with 
the best tenets of liberalism. The south- 
ern liberal, faced with the practical dif- 
ficulties of the Negro in his midst, con- 
stantly faces a dilemma. .. . Yet the 
issue must be faced. Liberalism cannot 
be pursued in all categories and then 
denied whenever the Negro appears. 
Sooner or later southern: liberals must 
choose between their liberalism and their 
own or their neighbor’s emotions on the 
Negro.” 

Dr. Beale criticized the editor of the 
Tar Heel for inferring that Chapel Hill 
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would probably follow the example of 
the University of Virginia student body 
which went on strike because their 
school had permitted a Negro to register 
as a student. He protested “against the 
Tar Heel’s assumption that this Univer- 
sity should be influenced by the opinions 
of other institutions that have neither 
the fine traditions of liberalism even on 
non-racial issues nor the academic stand- 
ards of this institution. . . . I wish to 
point out that there are among both 
faculty and students who feel it would 
be of value to our white students as 
well as to the Negro to admit Negroes 
at the graduate level, and that to ex- 
clude one properly qualified who has 
applied would endanger the university’s 
leadership in liberalism.” 


Pattern Deeply Intrenched 


The challenge to Jim-Crow traditions 
in southern universities has naturally 
precipitated controversy. Any direct 
attack on a societal pattern as deeply 
entrenched as this one must surely bring 
in its wake a great deal of reaction. 
I admire the courage and sincerity of 
those Negroes who are pressing the 
fight for real opportunity in this field, 
but I can also appreciate the difficulties 
against which they work. 

When Miss Murray submitted her ap- 
plication to the graduate school she was 
not merely submitting it to President 
Graham and a few university officials. 
In reality she was submitting it to the 
South, and especially to the State of 
North Carolina. The university admin- 
istration is powerless to follow a policy 
which is specifically prohibited by the 
Constitution of the State, unless it were 
in turn over-ruled by a higher court. 

President Graham in his letter to Miss 
Murray, declared: 

“If the State Constitution is not over- 
tuled by the United States Constitution, 
then the only way to change a provision 
in the state Constitution is by referen- 
dum of the people. 

“The Negro leaders in this state and 
the white leaders who have been friends 
of the Negroes in the struggle for jus- 
tice are strongly of the opinion that the 
most unfortunate thing that could hap- 
pen at this time would be a popular 
reterendum on the race issue. The pos- 
sibilities of an interracial throwback do 
not have to be emphasized in our pres- 
ent world. 


“Taking account of the Constitution 
of North Carolina, the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court and the 
clear intent of the legislature of North 
Carolina, I have pledged as far as my 
lawful responsibility permits, the coop- 
eration of the University of North Caro- 
lina with the North Carolina College 
for Negroes and the North Carolina 
Agricultural and Technical College for 





North Carolina College for Negroes 





Three buildings at the college in Durham. The state legislature is considering a bill to provide 

graduate and professional training at this institution while debate rages in North Carolina 

and throughout the South upon ways of meeting the U. S. supreme court’s decision in the 
Gaines case 


Negroes toward a more adequate pro- 
vision for Negroes in the public schools, 
higher standard Negro undergraduate 
colleges, and a substantial beginning in 
the provision for graduate and profes- 
sional work. This may seem to you to 
be an inadequate and minimum program, 
but it is going to take the cooperation 
and the struggle of us all to bring it to 
pass. ‘The present alternative is .a 
throwback against whose consequences 
we must unceasingly be on guard in the 
best interests of both races, who after 
all go up or down together. 


“As you may know, I am under very 
bitter attack in some parts of North 
Carolina and the lower South for what 
little I have tried to do in behalf of 
Negro people, organized and unorgan- 
ized workers and other under-privileged 
groups. I realize I am also subject to 
attack because I understand the limita- 
tions under which we must work in 
order to make the next possible ad- 
vance.” 


Cooperation Greatest Need 


I don’t suppose there is any white 
southerner more anxious to see Jim 


Crow abolished in higher education than 
I. In the few opportunities I have had, 
in various interracial conferences, to live 
for a few days outside the caste system 
in which I was born and brought up, I 
realized how short-sighted and imma- 
ture that system is. It would be of 
real benefit to white students, especially 
in sociology and other social sciences, to 
sit in the classroom with Negro students 
who can bring the touch of reality to 
our quest for understanding. Nothing 
would be more logical than to have Ne- 
groes in such courses as that on “The 
Negro” offered by the sociology depart- 
ment at Chapel Hill. Of course, the 
advantages to the Negro in increased 
opportunity for graduate and profes- 
sional training would be tremendous. To 
contemplate the ideal, however, and 
overlook the rough and difficult path 
which leads to it, is to become ineffec- 
tive. I like President Graham’s phrase 
“the cooperation and the struggle of us 
all.” It is particularly applicable in this 
situation. No matter which road is 
chosen it will take plenty of cooperation 
and plenty of struggle to reach the goal 
of real opportunity for the Negro. 
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The Crisis 


The Poll Tax—Enemy of Democracy 


HE voter poll tax, sold to the white 

people in the South as one sure-fire 
method of keeping the Negro away from 
the polls forever, is now only partially 
a racial question. With many other 
pseudo-legal or flagrantly illegal devices 
it serves to deprive colored people in 
eight southern states of the rights due 
them in a democracy. But it also de- 
prives, in the eight states which still 
retain it, almost half the whites of ex- 
pression at the polls. 

Now it has become clearly an eco- 
nomic question as well as a racial one. 
Only a few years ago the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser, in protesting a move 
to repeal the poll tax, pointed out that 
to drop it would place the balance of 
political power in the hands of the 
“weakest and poorest” and that this was 
a power which “responsible citizens can- 
not afford to grant.” In short, the poll 
tax is recognized by its supporters, no 
longer as a means of insuring white su- 
premacy, but openly as an instrument 
for the perpetuation of government by 
the few. 

In the last few years, the paradox of 
a fight by southern “representatives” 
against reforms which their constituents 
needed more than any other people in 
the country has stirred national interest 
in the South’s 20% democracy. South- 
ern politicos have contemplated with 
some surprise the fact that their scheme 
to insure white supremacy has brought 
about a strange equality between dis- 
franchised white and _ disfranchised 
Negro. 

In a closely documented survey of the 
effect of the poll tax on state and na- 
tional elections, the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch last year proved to its 
own satisfaction that Negroes were be- 
ing kept away from the polls effectively 
enough without the poll tax. The South- 
ern Planter has presented a similar argu- 
ment. Other southern leaders have looked 
over the percentage tables and discov- 
ered that, in the poll tax states, the 
white unemployed, the white farmers, 
the white industrial workers, and the 
white lower middle-classes, were to a 
large extent deprived of the vote. 

They found that, while in Alabama 
only 19% of the adult population voted 
in the 1936 presidential election, and in 
Virginia only 24%, in North Carolina, 
which has no poll tax, 50% of the adults 
went to the polls. Since the colored 
population of neither Alabama nor Vir- 
ginia exceeds 36% of the total, it was 


By Robert Smith 


Abolition of the poll tax will 
benefit both whites and Negroes 
and bring democracy nearer in 
the South, this writer declares 


clear that nearly half the whites of those 
two states had been denied the ballot. 

Some “liberals” then took alarm. If 
they believed in white supremacy; they 
also believed in white democracy. In 
their outcry against the poll tax, they 
have been joined, as was to be expected, 
by some whose motives are less pure. 
Politicians sensitive to a shift in the 
tides, ex-officeholders in need of a fol- 
lowing, saw in the masses of. disfran- 
chised whites possible support for their 
own ambitions. 


Whites Want Change 


But more significant, and far more 
relentless, is the pressure of the white 
masses themselves. A need for better 
relief standards, for establishment of the 
right to organize, for government sup- 
port of studies to cure the evils of land 
tenure, for better education, for protec- 
tion of the elemental civil liberties, has 
brought sharply home to these masses 
the fact that they have no part in their 
own government. In their labor unions 
and in their other organizations they 
have raised their voices to demand the 
rights their ancestors struggled to in- 
sure them. The real progressive white 
thinkers of the South have helped them 
to make their voices heard. 

And blending with their voices now 
were those of the colored citizens of the 
nation, protesting against identical evils 
on the same grounds. For the whites in 
labor and farm organizations, this was 
no new experience. They had long 
before realized the identity of their in- 
terests with those of their colored neigh- 
bors. But to many of the disfranchised 
it was a really educating experience to 
find that, in the struggle for the most 
elementary of democratic rights, their 
natural allies were not the “big-shot” 
whites, but the Negroes. 

Expression of this identity of interest 
was found not only in labor and farm 
organizations but in the much wider 
Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare, held last winter in Birmingham. 
Here representatives of colored organi- 
zations joined with progressive whites 
from all over the South—such men as 


Dr. Frank Graham, Dr. H. Clarence 
Nixon, and John Temple Graves II— 
in working out a program for common 
action, with the repeal of the poll tax as 
one of the major objectives. 

It is true that even some of those who 
participated in the conference did later 
hint that repeal of the poll tax was not 
to be looked upon as a move to grant 
suffrage to Negroes; but this is no rea- 
son for colored people to avoid partici- 
pating in the struggle. Whatever such 
lukewarm liberals may claim, there can 
be no doubt that the repeal of the poll 
tax is the necessary first step to the win- 
ning of complete democracy for Negro 
and white both. 

The architects of the social structure 
in the South have sought out many in- 
ventions to rob the Negro of his vote. 
Where the threat of physical violence is 
deemed too crude, as in some of the 
larger cities, there are sly and intricate 
questionnaires designed to confuse and 
discourage the Negro voter and leave to 
some white official the decision as to 
whether the question has been properly 
handled or the constitution properly “in- 
terpreted.” Registration requirements 
have been made purposely onerous. 
Readers of THE Crisis are undoubtedly 
familiar with the many dodges of doubt- 
ful legality which raise a high fence be- 
tween the Negro and the ballot box in 
the South. 


Poll Tax Vulnerable 


But it must already be clear that, of 
these many devices, the poll tax is most 
vulnerable. It is also the most impor- 
tant. For repeal of the poll tax, even 
where it would not immediately put in 
the hands of colored citizens the right 
to choose their representatives, would 
enfranchise large masses of white farm- 
ers and industrial workers who have 
already learned that they must look to 
the colored people for their staunchest 
allies. 

As they endeavor to use the ballot to 
win a better way of life, to strengthen 
the wages and hours bill, to abolish the 
southern “differential”, to pass a more 
equitable cotton program, in general to 
lift the living standards of those who 
work in the farms, mills, factories, an@ 
offices of the South, these white tao 
cannot fail to appreciate more and mo 
the need for granting wider suffrage to 
the Negroes. 


(Continued on page 114) 
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for 50 Million People 


A full symphonic orchestra will 

render daily the music written 

by William Grant Still at the 
New York World’s Fair 


ILLIONS of visitors to the New 
M York World’s Fair 1939, which 

throws open its gates April 30, 
will view and pass through the Theme 
Center—the towering Trylon and huge 
Perisphere—symbol of the Fair through- 
out the world. 

The music for this Theme Center— 
heart of the Fair—has been written by 
the brilliant young Negro composer, 
William Grant Still. 

Mr. Still describes his composition 
as a symphonic poem with choral finale. 
It will form both background and emo- 
tional climax for the “World of Tomor- 
row” exhibit which Henry Dreyfuss has 
created for the interior of the 200-foot 
Perisphere. 

According to Grover A. Whalen, 
President of the Fair Corporation, much 
time was devoted by Mr. Dreyfuss and 
Fair authorities to selection of a com- 
poser for the theme music. Published 
and unpublished works of numerous 
composers were played in record form, 
without the jury knowing the names of 


the composers. It was finally agreed 
unanimously that the composer of “Len- 
nox Avenue” and “From a Deserted 
Plantation,” seemed to be most capable 
of giving musical expression to the mood 
and color of the theme exhibit. This 
composer proved to be Mr. Still. 

Housed in a sphere twice the size of 
Radio City Music Hall, this exhibit will 
take visitors on a magic carpet ride 
through space above “Democracity,” the 
perfectly integrated garden city of to- 
morrow. Beneath will be the goal of 
modern civilization, while overhead 
marching legions of workers will come 
swinging down the skies, symbolizing 
the cooperation which could make such 
a city possible. 

As they march, the workers will sing 
the chorus of Mr. Still’s symphonic 
poem. They will come nearer and 
nearer, until at the finale they halt with 
arms upraised, their heroic-sized figures 
filling the sky, their voices overflowing 
the sphere with sound. 

The theme presentation will be a con- 
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tinuous show, each cycle lasting just 
six minutes—the Jength of time it will 
take for visitors to be carried around 
the sphere on two great revolving plat- 
forms. The music also will last just six 
minutes, but like the visual presentation 
it will have no beginning nor end, one 
phase or mood flowing naturally into 
the next. 

As written by Mr. Still, it is per- 
fectly keyed to the continuity of the 
rest of the show, expressing in musical 
form each change in the cycle, which 
represents a telescoping of twenty-four 
hours. During the daylight period the 
theme is sprightly, expressing a ““metro- 
politan mood.” As dusk falls the mood 
changes, recalling first the tranquility of 
man’s home life, then his cultural pur- 
suits, then the gaiety of night life, a 
warm theme which sets the stage for 
the final chorus. Variations on this 
final chorus are woven throughout the 
piece, holding it together and giving it 
a tightly-knit unity. 

Mr. Still disclosed that he composed 
the work at his home in Hollywood 
from a time sheet and from written 
descriptions of the theme exhibit. His 
first meeting with Mr. Dreyfuss and 
Robert D. Kohn, Chairman of the Fair’s 
Theme Committee, was last fall. Its 
recording for use in the exhibit will be 
by a full symphony orchestra and a 
chorus of 1,000 voices. 


Has Classical Background 


William Grant Still at the age of 43 
has gained recognition as one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost composers. He is also 
well-known as a conductor and as an 
arranger. Like so many of the younger 
modern composers, he won his spurs 
in the field of popular music before 
gaining recognition as a serious artist. 
Unlike many of them, however, he has 
equipped himself with a sound classical 
background. 

Critics consider that he is representa- 
tive of the American composer of the 
future, who will combine fine classical 
knowledge with a feeling for the jazz 
idiom to produce works of authentic 
American quality. 

Mr. Still was born in Mississippi but 
spent most of his early years in Arkan- 
sas and Ohio. His father, William 
Grant Still, Sr., who died shortly after 
he was born, provided him with his 
musical inheritance. His mother, Mrs. 
Carrie Sambro Still, who was a teacher 
of high school literature, (she taught 
in Little Rock for many years) wanted 
him to become an educator and planned 
to send him to Oxford eventually. 

She got him as far as Wilberforce 
College in Ohio, but there his musical 
instincts gained the upper hand. He 
“squandered” his allowance on musical 
books, which he read in classes, refused 
to study and had such a poor record 





Courtesy Opportunity 


that he was finally flunked out of col- 
lege. 

On his own, then, he went to Co- 
lumbus, got a job in a poolroom at $6 
a week, later played in dance hall bands. 
Finally, by dint of not eating as much 
as he wanted and of a small inheritance 
from his father when he reached his 
majority, he was able to do what he 
wanted—go to Oberlin and study music. 
While there he was awarded the uni- 
versity’s first scholarship in music. Sub- 
sequently he studied at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory under George Chad- 
wick and for three years with Edgar 
Varese, who, he says, taught him self- 
expression. 

Varese, an extreme modernist, was 
nevertheless big enough to realize that 
his pupils’ talents lay in other directions 
and encouraged him to seek expression 
in music for his own racial inheritance 
rather than to ape the mode of the day. 

Mr. Still considers that Sophie 
Tucker granted him his first real chance 
to show what he could do when she 
gave him the job of orchestrating the 
music for her acts. He also worked 
for a time with W. C. Handy in Mem- 
phis and says he thinks he made the 
first band arrangement of Handy’s 
famous “St. Louis Blues.” One of the 
first persons he looked up on his trip to 
New York was Handy, and Handy 
accompanied him on his visit to Fair 
headquarters. 


Arranger for Whiteman 


The composer can play almost any 
instrument in an orchestra (including 
the saxophone “very badly”), and when 
“Shuffle Along,” first and most famous 
of Negro revues, took Broadway by 
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WILLIAM GRANT STILL 


His music will be heard by the millions who 
will visit the New York World’s Fair 





storm a dozen years ago, he was in the 
orchestra pit playing the oboe. 

His talent for rich orchestrations, 
however, soon graduated him from the 
pit and lifted him to the front rank of 
Broadway arrangers. Before long he 
was doing the orchestrations for Earl 
Carroll’s “Vanities,” “Rain or Shine,” 
the second “Americana” and _ other 
shows. He was arranger for radio's 
“Deep River Hour’ and for Paul 
Whiteman’s orchestra. 

It was Whiteman who commissioned 
him to write “From a Deserted Planta- 
tion,” and it was also Whiteman who 
first took him to Hollywood. 

On the coast Mr. Still has done work 
with Warner Brothers and with Colum- 
bia Pictures, where he worked as 
musical adviser for a time. 
ducted the Los Angeles Symphony Or- 
chestra in the Hollywood Bowl and the 
Federal Orchestra in San Francisco. 
Next week he will conduct the San 
Diego Symphony Orchestra in that city. 

For the last two years Mr. Still has 
had a Guggenheim Fellowship, which 
was awarded him originally so that he 
could write “Blue Steel,” a three-act 
opera. The fellowship has been ex 
tended twice, each time for half a yea. 

In addition to “Lennox Avenue,” 
which he was commissioned to write for 
the Columbia Broadcasting Company, 
and “From a Deserted Plantation,” his 
published works include “Africe 
American Symphony”; “Symphony ™ 
G Minor” ; “Sahdji,” an African ballet; 
“La Guiablesse,” a ballet based on 4 
legend of Martinique, and “Kaintuck, 
a composition for piano and orchestfa 
for which he was commissioned by the 
League of Composers. 
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He has con- | 
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The Coon Hunt 


been aware of the baying of 

hounds, but suddenly it seemed 
that they were just outside the yard of 
his Uncle Tate Mosby’s house, and his 
cousin, Lil Tate, was wide awake, shak- 
ing him and shouting, “C’mon, c’mon, 
Joel! Thar’s a-goin’ to be a coon hunt, 
and Pa sed I could bring you ’long.” 

“A coon hunt?” Thirteen-year-old 
Joel Smith rubbed his eyes sleepily. 
Since coming to Mena to spend the 
summer, he had observed a lot of queer 
Arkansas customs, but this was the first 
time he had been aroused from a pleas- 
ant slumber to go on a coon hunt. He 
looked at the radium face of his wrist 
watch. It was a quarter past three. 

“A coon hunt?” he repeated. “What’s 
a coon hunt ?” 

“Git yore clothes on, ’n’ c’mon an’ 
youll see.” Lil Tate grinned in antici- 
pation. “You ain’t never seen nothin’ 
like it, I’ll bet.” 

He hurried into his shirt, putting it 
on wrong-side-out. “Hurry Joel,” he 
cried. “All the fun’ll be over by the 
time we git thar.” 

Outside the house, Lil Tate cut across 
the Mosby garden patch, leading Joel 
eastward in the direction from whence 
came the deep baying tones of the 
hounds. 

“Gawd, listen at them haounds,” Lil 
Tate breathed, “they mus’ be almos’ on 
him. C’mon, this is goin’ to be good.” 
With his long, freckled face thrust for- 
ward and his unkempt, red hair blow- 
ing back, his cousin reminded Joel of 
one of the hounds. Momentarily, it 


Jovec didn’t know how long he had 


> 


| seemed to him that Lil Tate must stop 


short and bay long and mournfully. 

Soon Joel began to wonder wearily if 
all coon hunts were so long and led over 
so many rocky hills and so many almost 
impassable stretches of marsh land and 
thickly wooded gullies. After what was 
only an hour and twenty minutes, but 
seemed an eternity, they were still far 
behind the baying hounds, and Lil Tate 
Was still urging Joel on. 

“You don’t wanta miss this’n. It war 
ol’ Shiner Brooks’ gal, Nannie, who tol’ 
out it; an’ Shiner’s up thar in front 
with the haoun’s. I wouldn’t miss this’n 
for anything. Hurry «up! You don’t 
Wanta miss this’n!” 

Still the hunt for the elusive coon 
seemed to Joel without any reason. It 
might have been fun to traverse the 
‘same route in the daytime and at a 


re moderate pace. But he was getting 
red. 


By Thelma Rea Thurston 


Despite the fact that they had hounds, 
the hunters apparently did not know 
where to look for their quarry. Once 
they stopped to pound on the door of 
an isolated Negro cabin. When an old, 
colored man came to the door, one of 
the men in the hunting crowd knocked 
him down with the butt of his gun. 

Lil Tate laughed as if it were a part 
of the sport. Joel was not near enough 
to hear the men’s conversation with the 
old man, but the act appeared cruel and 
unnecessary. Trying to keep up with 
Lil Tate in the boulder-and-stump-filled 
darkness, Joel reflected on the way he 
saw his uncle and other men in the 
vicinity of Mena treat the colored peo- 
ple. In the hilly, back-country areas, he 
had seen them treated as if they were 
without human feelings. He wondered 
if it had been a part of the coon hunt to 
awaken the old, colored man and knock 
him down when he opened his cabin 
door. He asked Lil Tate, but that young 
man just redoubled his panting speed. 

Joel was aware that the baying of the 
hounds was becoming more frenzied, 
and the shouts of the men more excited. 
Somewhere ahead of him, several shots 
were fired in quick succession. 

The breath of Lil Tate, climbing a hill 
ahead of Joel, was coming in panting 
gasps. “They mus’ have him almos’ 
treed by now. My Gawd, ef you don’t 
hurry, we'll miss everythin’ !” 

Joel thought of the poor, pursued ani- 
mal somewhere ahead of them, out there 
in the East, where darkness was begin- 
ning to give way to dawn. It must be 
terrible to be a fugitive for so long, he 
thought—half the night and into the 
morning. Somehow—he kept thinking 
—that hunted creature ought to welcome 
the end. Surely, anything would be bet- 
ter than the awful suspense of being 
always just inches ahead of the hounds. 
Joel felt that he could not have en- 
dured it. 


HEN, without realizing how he 

knew it, the young northerner sensed 
that the hunt was over, that the hounds 
had closed in and that the object of the 
bloodthirsty host of men was at their 
mercy. Perhaps it was the excited yell 
that burst from Lil Tate’s throat just as 
all the hounds lifted their voices together 
in a high, doleful cry. Or perhaps it was 
another sound—a shrill, suffering, hu- 
man scream that rose above Lil Tate’s 
excited outburst, above the hounds cries, 
above the vicious voices of the men. A 
sound that rose higher and higher until 


it seemed to go on past the twinkling 
morning star and to pierce the celestial 
blue beyond. 

As he heard that sound, Joel felt that 
he could not go on and witness the end 
of the coon hunt. There was something 
human in that shrill, piercing cry, some- 
thing that made him wish that he had 
never come on the hunt, or, indeed, that 
he had never left the hustling sanity of 
his northern home town for the dull 
confusion of the Arkansas backwoods. 

Just beyond a hill several feet ahead 
of the two boys, tie underbrush gave 
way to a small copse, from the center 
of which came sounds that unmistakably 
indicated the end of the hunt. The cop- 
pice was slightly thicker at the edge by 
which the boys approached it than at 
its center. In the middle of the thicket 
a group of men and hounds milled 
around a bonfire which threw weird 
shadows on the ground behind them. 
Nearing the fire-lit clearing, Joel seemed 
to see the men for the first time. He 
was aware of things he had not noticed 
before: their drunken laughter, their 
slinking, furtive movements, their coarse 
talk and swearing. Several of the men 
had bottles in their hip pockets. Oc- 
casionally, there was a flash of amber 
as a bottle was raised to blasphemous 
lips. Some of the men held rifles, and 
many were armed only with heavy sticks 
and clubs. 

Joel was almost at the center of the 
thicket when he looked past the smoking 
end of the rifle held by his uncle. A 
lone hound crouched on the ground, 
nose pointed upward, baying mournfully 
at something in the branches above him. 
For a sickening instant, Joel looked up 
into the branches. When he turned away 
to look into Lil Tate’s grinning face, he 
was sick to his stomach. 

“Aw, shucks,” Lil Tate lamented, “we 
missed the best part of it. They’ve done 
it already.” 

As if urged by some magnetic force, 
Joel turned again to look at the object 
in the branches above the lone hound. 
For an unforgettable moment, he stared, 
fascinated at what he saw there. He 
could not see quite all of it, but he saw 
enough: above the mournful, crouching 
hound, above the leaping flames of the 
bonfire, two black feet dangled gro- 
tesquely from the legs of a pair of blue 
denim overalls. One of the bruised feet 
had a wound where there should have 
been a big toe, and there were no nails 
on any of the remaining toes. High up 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Talladega Library: Weapon Against Caste 


HE Negro in America has tradi- 
| tionally been forced by circum- 
stance to choose between two 
equally unattractive possibilities. He 
has had his choice between servitude 
and rebellion, neither of which he has 
particularly relished. These alterna- 
tives which have customarily been 
opened to the Negro American are il- 
lustrated by the Amistad incident. 
Ninety-nine years ago, a Portuguese 
vessel, the Amistad (meaning “Amity” 
or “Friendship”, one of the last of the 
slavers, carried an illicit cargo of thirty- 
nine intended slaves who decided that 
between the alternatives of slavery and 
mutiny they would choose desperate ef- 
fort. They succeeded. The captive 
helmsman was ordered to put about and 
steer for Africa; but by adroit seaman- 
ship he ultimately anchored in Long 
Island Sound. Promptly clapped in 
jail, the thirty-eight surviving mutineers 
were charged with capital crimes and 
were in danger of their lives. A group 
of Yale professors, Congregational min- 
isters, and laymen of means interested 
themselves in the defense of the muti- 
neers. 

This internationally famous case, 
which was the “Scottsboro Case” of 
the past century, resulted in ultimate 
victory for the defense and in the 
repatriation of the Africans. Out of 
this great struggle to defend the Negro 
from the consequences of the desperate 
alternative American society pressed 
upon him, grew the American Mission- 
ary Association, the mother of Talladega 
College. During the ninety-nine years 
since the Amistad incident, America has 
resisted the struggle to open a door to 
some better choice than the damning 
dilemma of a century ago—slavery or 
mutiny. 

In the centennial year of this strug- 
gle, America may well take stock of her 
progress in the democratic treatment of 
her Number One Minority. A century 
ago, the alternative before the Negro 
was acquiescence or revolt. Despite 
much real progress in some areas, the 
situation has not greatly changed. The 
avenue of constructive citizenship has 
never been freely opened, even in our 
own day. It is mainly “For Whites 
Only.” And it is precisely at this point 
of discrimination against a vital minor- 
ity that we put our finger on the testing 
point of American democracy. No one 
any longer expects an authoritarian or 
totalitarian state to be considerate of its 








By Buell G. Gallagher 


The new Savery Library at Tal- 
ladega College will be dedicated 
April 15-16, a century after the 
founding of the American Mis- 
sionary Association and its pro- 
gram for Negro education 


minorities. But we do expect something 
different from a democracy. The task 
before us is, therefore, an imperative 
one, a morally imperative one. We must 
find and use every possible means of so 
influencing the flow of American life that 
all its peoples are enabled to move for- 
ward constructively. We must break the 
vise which has for so long held one-tenth 
of our people between its vicious al- 
ternatives. We must find a third way 
out for the Negro—the way of construc- 
tive citizenship. 


Caste System Intrenched 


Certainly, no single college can expect 
to move the huge bulk of America’s 
millions any appreciable distance. Not 
even all one hundred of the Negro col- 
leges acting in concert could expect to 
make a great dent on the wall of caste 
which rim us round. But by every bit 
of courageous thinking and intelligent 
acting, the day of hope is brought one 
step nearer; and the quiet contagion of 
continuing example may in the end 
prove to be the lever which loosens the 
forces of social clannishness, of snob- 
bery, and of false racial pride which still 
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hold together the crumbling fabric of 
American caste barriers. 

When the American Missionary As- 
sociation began its work following the 
Amistad mutiny of a century ago, it 
set its face against “the sins of slave. 
holding, polygamy, and caste.” Today, 
slaveholding is a thing of the past, 
Polygamy exists only in serial form, 
through the divorce courts. But caste 
is more firmly entrenched, more deeply 
imbedded, more dominantly tyrannical 
than it was acentury ago. This is not 
a sectional matter. The caste system 
of race relationships is rapidly becoming 
the dominant pattern in all sections o 
the nation. The very magnitude of the 
task therefore compels us to use wel 
every tool at hand, even the sometimes 
seemingly puny tool of academic life. 

This means, at Talladega at any rate, 
that our whole task is oriented witha 
view to modifying the caste structure, 
We aim to equip the student, through 
his actual experience at the college, 9 
that he becomes able both to live suc- 
cessfully in spite of the differential of 
caste, and to know how and where to 
set to work to transform the caste sys- 
tem. 

Now, it’s no use trying to make bricks 
without straw, not if the bricks are to be 
used in rearing the new social structure. 
We need the very best brick which ex- 
cellent materials and conscientious work- 
manship can fabricate. Everything 
about the college must therefore be just 
a little bit better than in the average 





The new Savery Library at Talladega 
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American college. Nothing can be 
“good enough.” It is not good enough 
for a supremely difficult job unless it is 
the very best ingenuity and courage can 
give us. I do not say “the best that 
money can buy” because we have long 
since learned that those of us who be- 
lieve in social justice cannot expect great 
sums of money to be showered upon 
a us. With certain noteworthy excep- 
fabric off tions, like the General Education Board 

and the Julius Rosenwald Fund (which 
onary As-§ are both liquidating), and the Carnegie 
owing the§ Corporation which continues, philan- 
Y ago, it§ thropic agencies and individuals have 
of slave-§ not been overly anxious to underwrite 
’ Today,§ pioneering efforts to find the third way 
the past} out. The college has to make a little 
rial form, money go a long way. Indeed, the most 
But caste fitting totem for Talladega would be the 
ore deeply kangaroo. It goes so far on an empty 
tyrannical pocket ! 


ste 


“his is not 

te system 

- becoming Dedication in April 
sections of : 

ude of the But when we do get a little money, 
y use well we get it for a real purpose and put 
sometimes it to work. The General Education 
mic life, Board offered $65,000 toward a new 
t any rate, library building provided we could 
‘ed witha match it. We did. And on April 15th 
structure. and 16th, the new structure is to be 
t, through dedicated. It is an interracial venture 


college, s0 from start to finish. Edward S. Hark- 
» live sue ness gave $25,000. The balance was 


erential of given by more than eight hundred in- 

where to dividuals and groups of both races scat- 
caste sys tered all over the country, although most 
of it came from northern white churches. 
1ake bricks The construction has likewise been 
s are to be a demonstration of interracial progress. 
| structure. The builder is Joseph Fletcher, Negro, 
which ex- a graduate of Talladega College. Under 
ious work- his direction, artisans and craftsmen of 
everything both races have erected one of the finest 
ore be just structures in the entire South. Entirely 
le average of fireproof construction, from its con- 


crete foundations and brick walls to its 
steel girders, gypsum floors and slate 
roof, the building will stand indefinitely ; 
and it will stand as a monument to the 
cooperative capacities of men of both 
races who worked to make it real. 


So, too, with the naming of the struc- 
ture. William Savery was a slave car- 
penter who labored to build Old Swayne ‘ 
Hall in 1852. In 1865, a freedman, with 
others he founded the first school for 
Negroes in Talladega County. In 1867, 
a man of vision, he led the Freedmen’s 
Bureau and the American Missionary 
Association in the purchase of Old 
Swayne Hall and the founding of Talla- 
dega College. In 1869, a trustee’ and 
incorporator of Talladega College, he 
builded for the generations to come. 
What happier choice for a name for Tal- 
ladega’s finest structure than to cal! : 
“Savery Library ?” 


(Continued on page 126) 
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Tuberculosis Among Negroes 


By Elaine Ellis 


UBERCULOSIS today claims 


only about one-fifth as many lives - 


annually, in proportion to the 
population, as it did in 1900. Changes 
in society, with emphasis on hygiene 
and sports, is partly responsible for 
the decline. But the major credit goes 
to our twentieth century knowledge of 
methods for the prevention and treat- 
ment of this disease. No case is con- 
sidered hopeless except in the very last 
stages. 
3ut this decline is chiefly among the 
white race. With all of the life-giving 
means at our disposal, the mortality 
level for the Negro race is approxi- 
mately what it was for the white race 
more than twenty-five years ago.’ It 
is shocking to note that a race which 
has a much higher percentage of the 
disease is held to an economic level 
favoring its incidence, and that this 
people is largely denied the benefit of 
all the modern methods that science has 
given to humanity with which to fight 
it. How this has worked to the detri- 
ment of both races will be explained 
later. 

To best understand the problem, we 
must first consider the two races as a 
whole in tracing the causes of the dis- 
ease. Tuberculosis is most frequently 
developed between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-eight. Practically every 
individual takes into his body the 
tubercle bacillus at some time during 
his life as the result of contact with a 
person having the disease in an infec- 
tious stage. ‘This first invasion usually 
occurs at an early age, the bacilli gen- 
erally locating in a lung. When the 
physical condition is poor, infection may 
result. However, it usually heals. This 
is called the childhood type of tubercu- 
losis, though adults who acquire a first 
infection may also have it. 

Children who get a second infection 
may develop the adult type of tuber- 
culosis, which feeds on the lungs. 
Reinfection may be caused in any indi- 
vidual by the breakdown of tissue that 
is incompletely healed, thus releasing 
the bacilli to continue their destructive 
work. 

Pleurisy, lassitude, loss of weight, 
temperature, and a cough may be symp- 
toms of tuberculosis, though an infected 
person does not necessarily have these 
symptoms. For this reason, a person 


* National Tuberculosis Association: <A 
Five-Year Study of Tuberculosis Among Ne- 
groes, p. 11. New York, 1937. 


A timely discussion of the great 
scourge just before Negro 


Health Week 


may be in an advanced, and dangerous, 
stage of the disease before he is found 
to have it. Physical examination, the 
X-Ray, and an sputum analysis are the 
means used by physicians to detect its 
presence. While bed rest is the funda- 
mental method used to arrest the course 
of the infection, surgical methods of 
resting the lung by collapsing it are 
used in the more advanced stages. 


Economic Factors 


Back of worry and physical debility, 
which provides such a favorable recep- 
tion for tuberculosis, there are eco- 
nomic factors so vicious that one can 
readily understand why it is considered 
to be a class disease. Conditions placing 
the body at a physical disadvantage are 
to be found in every stratum of our 
population. But malnutrition, poor 
housing, bad working conditions, and 
lack of medical attention are to be found 
only in the lower-income groups. <A 
survey prepared by President Roose- 
velt’s Interdepartmental Committee for 
the National Health Conference re- 
vealed that twice as many deaths from 
the ten major diseases, including tuber- 
culosis, occur among the poor as among 
those having an income of $1,000 or 
more per year. Unskilled workers have 
the highest incidence of tuberculosis ; 
and as the wage levels rise, the disease 
is found on the decline. 

The majority of the Negro population 
is found in this lower economic group, 
which has the greatest incidence of 
tuberculosis. To explain the high mor- 
tality rate of the Negro, various theories 
have been offered. Infection of African 
Negroes by white people and lack of 
racial resistance have been suggested. 
Pathologists declare that racial or en- 
vironmental variations may cause diffi- 
culty in an early diagnosis in some 
cases. But a number of Negro sciolo- 
gists and writers insist that the inferior 
position to which their race is subjected 
is responsible. Victim of racial dis- 
crimination as well as the class compe- 
tition from which it arises, the Negro 
is forced ‘tg the lowest economic level, 
where bad living conditions breed the 
disease. 

His opportunity to enter a sanato- 


rium is limited. No more glaring ex- 
ample can be given than that of the 
situation in Chicago, where Negroes 
comprise one-ninth of the city’s popula- 
tion. The Negro population contributes 
30 per cent of the known cases of 
tuberculosis. According to Carl Harris, 
the only Negro hospital in that city 
cannot cope with the disease; and it is 
forced to refer its cases to the public 
institutions, Cook County Hospital and 
the Municipal Tuberculosis Sanato- 
rium.” Harris reported that physicians 
at the county hospital insisted that they 
do not have proper facilities for treat- 
ing the disease. “Patients are practi- 
cally left to die there and rarely does 
one come out alive,’ Harris said. 

The Municipal Tuberculosis Sanato- 
rium, which is supported by a quarter 
of a million dollars annually, was given 
an equally bad rating in the investiga- 
tion made by Harris. ‘Thousands of 
Negroes throughout the city cough and 
shiver with TB until they die in some 
South Side slum, waiting to get into 
the institution,” he stated. “The ‘wait- 
ing list’ is several months long . . . 
unless you have a political drag.” 
Harris reported that though the physi- 
cian in charge denied that there is any 
discrimination against the Negroes, 
doctors and nurses said that the sana- 
torium never has more than a dozen 
Negro patients at a time though it has 
1,200 beds. The sanatorium is under 
a special Municipal Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation instead of the Board of Health. 

The discrimination that operates 
against the Negro in the matter of his 
hospitalization continues to work 
against him after he leaves the sanato- 
rium. Because of the economic level to 
which he is held, he has little opportu- 
nity of choosing work that will enable 
him to become a wage earner again 
without the danger of a relapse. Almost 
invariably, he is compelled to return to 
unskilled labor. 


High Mortality Rate 


It is not surprising, then, that the 
mortality rate is higher for the Negro. 
In the South, where conditions are 
especially bad, the high tuberculosis 
mortality for the Negro population is 
held to be responsible for the fact that 
this section has a higher average than 


(Continued on page 125) 


~ *C3-+1 Harris, The Midwest Daily Record, 
June’ y° 1938. 
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NE of the valuable divi- 
dends from the supreme 
court’s decision in the Univer- 
sity of Missouri case is the en- 
couragement given the liberal white minority in the South 


A New South in 
the Making 


to express itself. A new South is in the making. The 
young men and women of Dixie give every evidence that 
their minds are not to be closed as tightly on racial, political 
and economic questions as were those of their fathers and 
grandfathers. The discussions which have been going on 
at the University of North Carolina and in the press of that 
state and of Virginia show an appreciation of existing in- 
equalities and a desire to take definite steps to correct the 
evils. Elsewhere in the South there is a similar trend. 

The racial folkways of the South are stubborn. They 
cannot be uprooted overnight. But that does not mean that 
problems cannot be faced squarely and honestly on both 
sides, with no hypocrisy from whites and no fawning oppor- 
tunism from Negroes. 


LL was well, apparently, 
with the Southern Ten- 
ant Farmer’s Union concen- 
trated largely in Eastern Arkansas, until someone tried to 
inject political ideologies into an already sufficiently difficult 
situation. The union had got a good start with an unheard 
of organization of white and black sharecroppers and tenant 
farmers into the same union without a color line. Here 
was a situation where the traditional trade union tactics had 
to be modified, not only because the members were unaccus- 
tomed to them, but because the employing planters had not 
only the hostility and weapons traditional with employers 
everywhere, but they had the additional dynamite of a 
delicate racial problem. 
The STFU leaders understood all this and asked merely 
to be let alone to work out their problems while maintain- 


Keep Politics Out 


ing an affiliation with a larger CIO union. But the STFU . 


charges that some of the leaders in the larger CIO group 
wanted to seize control for the Communists. Their offices 
were declared vacant and a new convention ordered by the 
CIO. The STFU retaliated by withdrawing from the CIO, 
calling a convention to ratify the decision, and receiving 
unanimous endorsement of their procedure from 109 locals. 

This fight is tremendously important to the Negro and 
white farm workers in the South. The main problem is to 
improve the lot of these workers and to dispel the age-old 
bugaboo of race which has balked their unity and mutual 
progress. Anyone who injects any political party line into 
this effort is sabotaging both the cause of labor and of sound, 
interracial. peace and progress. 


AURY MAVERICK, 

former congressman from 
Texas, is running for mayor 
of San Antonio. During his stormy career in Washington 
Maverick became known as the one dependable liberal among 
the southerners. He recognized the broad problems of our 
nation, refusing to allow his vision to be limited by sectional 
prejudices, or racial or economic bugaboos. 

He was the only southern congressman to vote for the 
Gavagan federal anti-lynching bill. Not only di‘ he vote for 
cs but he made a speech on the floor of the House in support 
ot it. 


For Mayor: Maverick 
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Furthermore, when the Wages and Hours bill was under 
discussion, it was Maverick who made a short speech 
against differentials based on race. On all economic ques- 
tions before Congress Maverick was on the side that would 
benefit the great masses of the American people—the poor 
people, and Negroes are included in these latter. For these 
two acts alone, Maverick ought to have the vote of every 
enfranchised Negro in San Antonio. Our voting weight 
must be thrown steadily with the progressive candidates 
everywhere. They, like Maverick, are fighting the broad 
questions which affect every Negro and every poor white 
man. We stand to gain more with ihem in the end than 
we do with those who promise they will fight for us on a 
racial basis. 

‘In fact, the records of those who “love the Negro” are 
such that we should avoid them as we would a plague. 
Maverick, for instance, did not rise in Congress, as did 
Weaver of North Carolina, and tell a hypocritical, near- 
tearful tale of affection for his dear black mammy. Even if 
he had not voted for the anti-lynching bill and stood against 
racial differentials in wages and for adequate relief for all 
people regardless of color, THE Crisis is inclined to think he 
deserves a medal and votes for not faking a regard for 
Negroes publicly while privately cutting the race’s throat. 


HE sstate legislature of 

South Carolina has been 
advised by the esteemed edi- 
torial writers on the Charleston News and Courier not to 
establish a law school for Negroes or appropriate one cent 
for that purpose. The boys behind the typewriters advocate 
a thumbing of the nose at the supreme court decision in the 
University of Missouri case, saying in effect, “if this be 
defying the federal government, then let’s defy it—and meet 
this issue as our fathers did before us.” 

Lovely, tender, virtuous, unblemished South Carolina may 
be poor, suh, (and ignorant) but Rudolph Roosevelt Rassen- 
dale shall not have the child for all his wealth (New Deal 
bribes) or city (progressive) sophistication. Never! 


AST year Dr. J. H. Sebree 
died in Indiana. During 
his lifetime Dr. Sebree took 
time off from his medical practice to think about the plight 
of his race and work for its advancement. Many years ago 
he was president of one of the branches of the N.A.A.C.?P. in 
Kentucky and supported the association as well as he could 
both with money and service. When he died he left $3,000 
in his will for the work of the N.A.A.C.P. 

He was a practical man, an intelligent fighter. He realized 
that as problems multiply, only organizations with adequate 
funds can carry on successful battles. The days of the 
individual Davids battling the Goliaths of Prejudice and 
Proscription are over. There are hundreds of colored men 
and women who could do as Dr. Sebree has done. They 
could contribute more than a dollar a year or five dollars a 
year to fight for civil rights. In their wills, even with fam- 
ilies and other charities to consider, they could leave at least 
$100 to the N.A.A.C.P.—many could leave more than this 
sum. 

The great battles for civil liberties cost money. The sweet- 
est and most satisfying victories are those paid for by the 
beneficiaries. Not so much for the sake of the N.A.A.C.P. 
as for the self-respect of the race should the Dr. Sebrees be 
multiplied a hundred-fold. 


Never? No, Never! 


Practical Fighter 











































































































































































































































































































































































































Poll Tax 


(Continued from page 106) 


Even with the ballot in their hands, 
these white people are going to seek 
Negro support. Where else will they 
find voices and votes to fight the ills of 
the South’s semi-feudal system? The 
people that suffer most sharply from the 
defects of southern economy are ob- 
viously the Negroes. It is they who will 
struggle most earnestly to correct the 
system. 

It was once possible perhaps to per- 
suade the white farmer or the jobless 
white worker that his greatest enemy 
was the Negro, who “could live on less” 
and would “drive him off the land.” 
Unionization and the complete break- 
down of the sharecropping system have 
brought to the white worker a better 
understanding of the cause of his ills. 
He is beginning to appreciate the need 
for racial cooperation to enable those 
who live in the South to get a better 
share of the wealth the South produces. 

Labor organizations once organized 
on a Jim Crow basis now bring whites 
and Negroes into the same locals. The 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union, which was established in Texas 
in 1902, and has long been under white 
leadership, now has a large Negro mem- 
bership in the South and carries on a 
continued struggle to win for its Negro 
members equal rights and fair treatment 
in their dealings with landlords. 

These people, then, who know the 
value of racial cooperation, will be the 
first to seek the abolition of the remain 
ing schemes which rob the Negro of his 
vote. The poll tax is the chink in the 
armor of Jim Crowism. Repeal of the 
poll tax will bring nearer the day when 
the whole country will grant full citi- 
zenship rights to its colored inhabitants. 


Voting Efficiency 


How sharp an increase in voting 
power will be created in the South by 
repeal of the tax may be appreciated 
quickly by a glance at the voting effi- 
ciency tables. In the eight poll tax 
states, these are the percentages of adult 
citizens who voted in the 1936 presi- 
dential election: 


Tennessee ....... LC 19% 
DOR. chan doce 25% Arkansas ....... 17% 
a 24% Mississippi ...... 16% 
eee 19% South Carolina ..13% 


The voting efficiency for the remain- 
ing forty states was 68%. These figures 
are based on 1935 census estimates. 

Florida, which repealed the poll tax 
in 1937, experienced a gain of 100,000 
votes in the subsequent senatorial pri- 
mary. 

The whole nation is being awakened 








to the dangers of this denial of democ- 
racy in the South. People who have long 
accepted the disfranchisement of the 
Negro as a rather unfortunate but im- 
mutable law of nature are beginning 
now to recognize it as a cornerstone for 
dictatorship. They can clearly see now 
that the power which denies democratic 
rights to one group of citizens for their 
color can also deny them to other groups 
because of their economic status. 

The poll tax is an odious form of 
impost, hated through the centuries as 
a mark of serfdom. It has been aban- 
doned in Europe except in a few small 
and backward countries. But it is still 
strongly established in the South, as the 
recent campaign for repeal in Arkansas 
indicated. Perhaps it was to be expected 
that an attempt to repeal it through act 
of the state electorate would be defeated. 
The people upon whom the tax bears 
most heavily are denied, of course, the 
right to vote for its repeal. Those who 
might favor its repeal are reminded that 
the revenue it brings is used for educa- 
tional purposes and are made to fear 
that even the scanty facilities the state 
now affords would be diminished if the 
tax were done away with. 


Revenue Idea Exploded 


But experience shows that it is not 
designed for revenue purposes. In Vir- 
ginia, where the levy is $1.50 a year on 
every voter, with arrears cumulative 
over a period of three years, nd strong 
effort is ever made to collect delinquent 
poll taxes. Here, as indeed in every 
country which has used it, it is a meas- 
ure of oppression, as effective as an 
armed force. Like an excise tax on 
whisky or cigarettes, it has for its pur- 
pose the discouragement of the use of 
the thing taxed. 

Indeed if the tax were not made a 
voting requirement, if the citizens could 
not avoid it by simply neglecting to 
vote, it would produce many times its 
present revenue. 

The poll tax is an encouragement to 
corruption, as long as it remains tied to 
the ballot. The faction with the most 
money is always tempted to pay up the 
taxes of large sections of the electorate 
and vote them in herds. 

No, there is no argument in favor of 
the poll tax, except the argument which 
the Montgomery Advertiser presented 
three years ago and which has already 
been mentioned. This year, the Adver- 
tiser, in the face of a new move to free 
the ballot in Alabama of this restriction, 
has modified its stand a little. 

It is, then, franky and avowedly a 
device to destroy democracy, a relic of 
feudalism, an instrument of dictatorship. 
Honest believers in democracy, colored 
and white, should unite to abolish it 
forever. 






The Crisis 


Southern Aid’s Assets 
Nearing Million Mark 


Policyholders (investors for imme- 
diate and future security), like deposi- 
tors in banks, are not only protected by 
the rigid Federal and State laws and 
frequent examinations of the companies, 
but by the requirement that companies 
publish annually the essential or impor- 
tant features of their accounts and stew- 
ardship. These policyholders and the 
public can, therefore, readily appraise 
the value of the securities behind their 
policies. 

The Southern Aid Society of Va., 
Inc., the oldest existing Negro legal re- 
serve insurance company, was a pioneer 
among such companies in publishing its 
financial standing. Conforming to this 
very necessary procedure, it is display- 
ing in another section of THE Crisis its 
46th annual financial report. Readers 
who have followed this company’s his- 
tory, and especially its financial status, 
will readily note that during 1938 the 
company made remarkable progress as 
is indicated in the growth of its assets. 
Among the notable improvements shown 
in the company’s statement are the in- 
crease in investments in high-grade Fed- 
eral, State and County Bonds, the 
building up of regular and special re- 
serves to protect not only each policy 
issued, but to provide for any fluctua- 
tion in its investments. 

This company outlined during the past 
year its liberal policy of paying promptly 
each and every claim arising against it, 
and in providing dignified and profitable 
employment to a constantly increasing 
personnel. The reader should, therefore, 
grasp the meaning of this company’s 
oft-repeated statement that—‘“An insur- 
ance dime or dollar placed with it ren- 
ders a double duty to the race.” These 
premiums will not only provide the best 
insurance protection or security to the 
policyholder, but will also open doors 
of employment to hundreds of young 
men and women. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
company the stockholders were so 
pleased with the progress shown by the 
company during the past year that they 
re-elected by acclamation the following 
directors and officers: 

James T. Carter, president; B. A. 
Cephas, vice-president ; A. Washington, 
vice-president ; W. A. Jordan, secretary- 
manager; J. E. Hall, Jr., assistant sec- 
retary-manager; W. E. Baker, treas- 
urer. These and the following consti- 
tute the board: Charles N. Jackson, A. 
D. Price, Jr., W. E. Randolph and 
Percy Wilson. 
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Editorial of the Month 


Equality in Teachers’ Pay 
Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch 


ILING of mandamus proceedings in the Norfolk City 

Circuit: Court to compel the City School Board to pay a 

Negro school teacher the same salary that is paid to white 
teachers with similar training, brings sharply to the fore an 
issue similar to that which was posed in December by the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Gaines case, covering a Mis- 
souri Negro who had been refused admission to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri Law School. 

Whether the circumstances in the Norfolk case are such as 
to make a victory by the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People likely, is a matter on which we 
do not consider ourselves qualified to speak. The Norfolk 
School Board contends that the issue concerns a contract 
between the board and the Negro teacher concerned, and 
that it therefore “is not controlled by any law, rule or regula- 
tion affecting civil rights.” 

But whether or not the N.A.A.C.P. wins this particular 
case, it will doubtless win some other Virginia case involving 
teachers’ salaries. It can also be taken for granted—in view 
of the Supreme Court’s declaration in the Gaines case that 
every State must provide “equality” in educational oppor- 
tunity for members of both races—that such equality will 
have to be provided in Virginia. 

Moreover, haven’t the Negro teachers logic on their side? 
Are we to say that a Negro teacher must undergo all the 
expense of training herself for a position in the public 
schools, must take the necessary courses, meet the same re- 
quirements and perhaps do special work at summer school 
to fit herself, must offer courses similar to those given by 
white teachers, and then be paid half or two-thirds as much 
as the white teacher ? 

And how is the Negro to develop an adequate number of 
qualified Negro doctors, lawyers, clergymen, teachers and 
business men to minister to the race, if he is denied the 
opportunity of securing proper graduate and professional 
instruction ? 

True, there is insufficient emphasis on trade and voca- 
tional training in the Negro schools, just as there is in the 
white schools. The masses of both races should not concen- 
trate as definitely as they are doing on becoming white-collar 
workers. But if the Negro is to be expected to grow as a 
citizen and as a man, he must have trained leaders. And 
where can those leaders be trained in sufficient numbers, ex- 
cept in State-supported institutions ? 


Those who marvel at the Negro’s steadfast adherence to 
the New Deal after years of traditional subservience to 
Republicanism have presented before their eyes this week, 
if they will see, one of the chief reasons. When Eleanor 
Roosevelt, first lady of the land, resigned from the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, because another great 
American woman, Marian Anderson, was not permitted to 
use Constitution Hall, she broke another shackle in the chain 
which binds so much of our country in racial intolerance and 
bigotry. 

It is the little things that the Roosevelts do, as in this 
latest instance, which make them great and increases in the 
mind of the thinking Negro respect for the New Deal and 


From the Press of the Nation 








most of what it represents. 
Spokesman. 


We cannot get enthusiastic about the action of the Board 
of Education of Washington, D. C., rescinding its former 
action and approving a compromise motion granting permis- 
sion to Marian Anderson, the world’s greatest contralto, the 
use of Central High School auditorium for a concert on 
April 9. 

We cannot get enthusiastic about this because there was 
no victory in it simply because in voting permission for Miss 
Anderson to use the auditorium the board did so with strings 
attached—on the provision that a similar request would not 
be made again. 

While we regret the insult to Miss Anderson in her efforts 
to sing in Washington, we believe that it will have a saluta- 
tory effect in that it shows to the world just how democracy 
works in the nation’s capital where jim crow is rife and 
where Negroes may not go where they wish to or can 
afford to. . . . —New York, N. Y., Age. 


—NMinneapolis, Minn., 


; Hitler and Mussolini accepted Miss Anderson 
when she visited them. They are two strides ahead of the 
D. A. R. They can point to their American critics that 
whereas the D. A. R. was given the right to exist by the 
first blood shed for the cause of democracy that of Crispus 
Attucks, a Negro, it now scorns a daughter of Attucks. 
They can say that their countties worship their heroes and 
wish for one of the caliber of Attucks. The soul-stirring 
words of Miss Anderson ring out over their mountains and 
valleys. 

Until America can rid itself of such general discrimina- 
tion as that tendered Miss Anderson it can not afford to 
criticize other governments. It is too ridiculous a reflec- 
tion. . . . —Savannah, Ga., Journal. 


Those who made much of the fact that Supreme Court 
Justice Hugo L. Black was once a member of the Ku Klux 
Klan were probably quite surprised last week to pick up 
their newspapers and read that the United States Supreme 
Court had reversed the conviction of a Negro in a lower 
Court, and that Justice Black delivered the decision. The 
decision, based on the fact that Negroes were excluded from 
the jury which convicted the man—was a quieter version 
of the now-celebrated Scottsboro and Herndon decisions 
which took many years and widespread pressure to obtain 
from other supreme justices. 

The unique thing about the case is that Justice Black is 
an Alabamian and the case involved a court in his neighbor- 
ing state of Louisiana. 

If the Ku Klux Klan has any more men like Supreme 
Court Justice Black in its ranks, perhaps it had better send 
them along to us, too. . . . —The Boston, Mass., Chronicle. 


Crispus Attucks fell a martyr for American Independence. - 


He was the very first to fall. It is a lengthy time from 
that episode to that of the Daughters of American Revolu- 
tion refusing to permit a noted colored woman to display 
her talent in Constitution Hall. She won this right, not 
only because of Attucks being the first martyr for Inde- 
pendence, but because thousands of black men fought in 
the Colonial armies with as much patriotism as any of the 
others. Last Sunday was the birthday of this great martyr. 
—Savannah, Ga., Tribune. 
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Anti-Lynch Bill Before 
Senate Sub-Committee 


The Wagner-VanNuys-Capper fed- 
eral anti-lynching bill will be consid- 
ered by a sub-committee of the Senate 
judiciary committee named March 11 
by Senator Ashurst, chairman of the 
judiciary committee. The sub-commit- 
tee consists of Senator Frederick Van- 
Nuys, Indiana, chairman; and Senators 
Neely, of West Virginia; McCarran, 
of Nevada; Norris, of Nebraska; and 
Austin, of Vermont. 

A date for the hearing on the bill 
has not been set, but Chairman Van- 
Nuys announced that it probably would 
be held about April 15. 

Senator Robert A. Taft, Ohio, 
speaking at the charter day alumi din- 
ner at Howard university March 2, 
again pledged his support to the fight 
for the anti-lynching bill. 

Petitions urging support of the bill 
will be distributed to individuals and 
cooperating organizations by the 
N.A.A.C.P. about April, 1. 


Job Discrimination at 


N. Y. World’s Fair Hit 


Exclusion of Negroes from all jobs 
with the New York World’s Fair ex- 
cept those of maids and porters was 
scored in a resolution adopted March 
13 by the board of directors of the 
N.A.A.C.P. The resolution folows: 


“The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, which 
for thirty years has sought opportu- 
nities for American Negro citizens 
without discrimination on account of 
color and has worked for their integra- 
tion into all phases of American life, 
is alarmed at the rigid exclusion of 
Negroes from all employment with the 
New York World’s Fair, 1939, except 
in the capacities of maids and porters. 
In an exposition which purports to in- 
dicate the trend toward the world of 
tomorrow, this association believes that 
among the first considerations should 
have been a recognition of the unfair- 
ness of discrimination between peoples 
and the justice of opportunity for all 
on the basis of merit. This association 
believes that New York particularly, 
being in the forefront of cosmopolitan 
and liberal thought in America, should 
set a pattern for the rest of the coun- 
try. We, therefore, condemn the re- 
strictions on employment at the New 
York World’s Fair, 1939, based on race 


E. LUTHER BROOKES 
New president of the Atlanta, Ga., branch 


and color, and call upon Grover 
Whalen, president, and other Fair offi- 
cials to reverse this policy.” 


Two New N.A.A.C.P. 
Directors Named 


At the February meeting of the 
N.A.A.C.P. board of directors, Robert 
E. Treman, of Ithaca, N. Y., was 
elected to fill a vacancy. At the March 
meeting of the board John Henry Ham- 
mond, Jr., of New York City, was 
elected to fill a vacancy created by the 
resignation of the veteran friend and 
board member of the association, 
Charles H. Studin. 


Mr. Treman is a trustee of Cornell 
university and is president of the Tre- 
man-King company, of Ithaca. Mr. 
Hammond is a member of an old New 
York family and has been active in 
liberal, labor, and interracial circles for 
a number of years. 


1,200 Cases Handled by 
Chicago Branch in 1938 


More than 1,200 cases involving the 
denial of citizenship rights to the Negro 
in Chicago were reported to and acted 
upon by the Chicago branch of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People during 1938, 


according to a report issued recently 
by officials of the branch. 

Discrimination against Negroes in 
the WPA and relief agencies provided 
the largest percentage of cases. All of 
these cases, with few exceptions, were 
settled to the satisfaction of the branch, 
the report said. There were 37 cases 
involving discrimination against Ne- 
groes by department stores, including 
the famed Marshall Field and Sears, 
Roebuck stores. 


Court to Hear Virginia 
Salary Case April 20 


The legal action brought by Miss 
Aline E. Black, teacher in a high school 
in Norfolk, Va., to secure equal pay 
with white teachers doing the same 
work will be heard by Judge Allan R. 
Hanckel in the circuit court at Nor- 
folk, April 20. 

Miss Black is being represented by 
J. Thomas Hewin, Jr., Thurgood Mar- 
shall, Leon A. Ransom and Charles H. 
Houston, attorneys for the N.A.A.C.P. 
Her suit is a test action against the 
unequal salary scale now enforced in 
Virginia. If it is won, it will settle 
only the salary scale in the city where 
Miss Black teaches, but it will set a 
precedent for similar action in other 
parts of the state. The fact that the 
attorney general of the state has joined 
lawyers for the Norfolk Board of Edu- 
cation in defending the suit indicates 
that the state recognizes the extreme 
importance of the action. 


Oklahoma Vote Case 


Before Supreme Court 


The United States supreme court 
heard arguments March 3 to determine 
whether or not the state of Oklahoma 
may bar Negro citizens from register- 
ing to vote under a state statute now 
in force. 

The case involves a $10,000 law suit 
filed against the registrar of Wagoner 
County, Okla., in 1934 by I. W. Lane, 
who charged that he was refused pet- 
mission to register to vote in that year. 

Lane was represented by Charles 
Chandler, of Muskogee, Okla., and 
James M. Nabrit, professor of law at 
Howard university law school, acting 
for the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. The 
association has fought the case 
through the lower courts. 
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Compromise in Ban on 
Marian Anderson Scored 


The board of directors of the 
N.A.A.C.P. March 13 adopted a reso- 
lution condemning the plan agreed to 
by Washington citizens to accept the 
offer of the school board for the use of 
Central high school auditorium for 
Marian Anderson on April 9 because 
of the conditions attached by the school 
board. The resolution urged that the 
offer of the school board be turned 
down flatly, since the conditions, in- 
volving the policy of the school board, 
could not be accepted with honor. 

Subsequently, the superintendent of 
schools, Dr. Frank Ballou, stated that 
Miss Anderson could not have the use 
of the school since the committee re- 
fused to accept the conditions attached 
to the board’s granting of the privilege. 

As the matter stands at press time, 
Miss Anderson has no auditorium in 
which to sing in Washington April 9, 
and her managers are going ahead with 
the plan of holding an outdoor concert 
either on April 9 or early in June. 


The Oklahoma City, Okla., branch pre- 
sented Bobby Cossey, boy tenor, in a con- 
- in the Municipal Auditorium March 


The N.A.A.C.P. Public Forum (not a 
regularly organized branch) of Williams- 
port, Pa., installed officers for the vear at 
the February meeting. They are: Elmer 
Andrews, president; Mrs. Beatrice Lane, 
vice-president; Miss Esther Irvin, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Andrey Burnley, assistant sec- 
retary; Mrs. Emma Gordon, treasurer; F. 
B. Brewington, program chairman; and 
Bruce Anderson, civic committee chair- 
man. The forum was organized seven 
years ago following the closing down of 
the Williamsport, Pa., N.A.A.C.P. branch. 
A few persons who felt that the ideas of 
the Association ought to be carried on 
with or without a formal organization, set 
up the forum until such time as a new 
branch could be organized. 


The High Point, N. C., branch held a 
benefit dance March 3 in Kilby Arcade 
celebrating the thirtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Association. 


Lloyd Gaines, victorious plaintiff in the 
University of Missouri case, spoke to a 
mass meeting of 1,000 persons sponsored 
oy the Kansas City, Mo., branch February 


Dean William Pickens addressed a large 
mass meeting of the St. Louis, Mo., branch 
at the Pine Street Y.M.C.A., February 26. 

The Charleston, W. Va., branch heard 
Charles H. Houston at its regular meeting 
March 12. 

Mrs. Daisy E. Lampkin, field secretary, 
who conducted membership campaigns in 
Montgomery and Mobile, Ala., during Feb- 


ruary, spoke at a mass meeting in Mobile, 
March 2. 


The Spokane, Wash., branch was among 
those organizations which telegraphed Mrs. 


Leaves N.A.A.C.P. $3,000 


A oe CY eee 


THE LATE DR. J. H. SEBREE 
Long time friend of the Association who 
remembered its work in his will 


Franklin D. Roosevelt expressing approval 
of her resignation from the D.A.R. be- 
cause of the latter’s barring of Marian 
Anderson from Constitution Hall in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The branch launched a 
membership campaign March 9 after an 
address by the Rev. C. K. Mahoney on 
“Need of the Anti-lynch Law.” The Rev. 
Emmett B. Reed is president of the branch 
and F. A. Stokes is secretary. 


The Stamford, Conn., branch held its 
regular meeting March 8 


Dr. L. E. Baxter, who has been president 
of the Morris County, N. J., branch for 
seven years, and who retired this year, 
was tendered a testimonial banquet March 
7. Dr. W. A. Muller of Chatham was the 
principal speaker. Other speakers were 

ev. Alexander White and J. Burton 
Wiley, superintendent of Morristown 
schools. 


James Dorsey, president of the Miéil- 
waukee, Wis., branch, appeared before the 
state assembly judiciary committee March 
7 in support of the bill introduced by 
Assemblyman Ben Rubin which will 
strengthen state laws against discrimina- 
tion for race and color. Dean Pickens 
spoke for the Milwaukee branch March 2. 


E. Frederic Morrow, co-ordinator of 
branches, was a speaker at a mass meeting 
for the Paterson, N. J., branch February 
15. Mr. Morrow spoke February 12 at an 
interracial tea on the Drew _ university 
campus at Madison, N. J. 

Charles H. Houston spoke for the Public 
Forum of the Y.W.C.A. in Camden, N. J., 
February 28. 

The Detroit, Mich., branch held one of 
the largest birthday dances outside of New 
York City on February 10. Gross receipts 
were over $800. 

The Long Branch, N. J., branch cele- 
brated the thirtieth anniversary with a 
dance at Green Briar Inn. 

The Bridgeton, N. J., branch held its 
regular meeting February 16. On Febru- 


ary 10 Dean Pickens delivered his famous 
lecture “Abraham Lincoln,” in Bridgeton. 


The Dothan, Ala., branch held a special 
musical program February 13 in Cherry 
Street A.M.E. church featuring Sampson 
Stepp. J. L. Vaughn, city recorder, de- 
livered a short address. 

Dr. N. C. McPherson, member of the 
national board of directors, was the 
principal speaker at a mass meeting of the 
New Orleans, La., branch February 9. 

The South Boston, Va., branch held a 
program commemorating the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the Association on February 
12. The Rev. Dr. H. W. McNair delivered 
the principal speech. 

The Petersburg, Va. branch conducted 
a membership drive during February. 


A thirtieth anniversary dance was held 
by the Youngstown, O., branch February 
11 at the Y.M.C.A. auditorium. Dean 
Pickens addressed the branch February 20. 

The Hopewell, Va, branch held its 
thirtieth anniversary dance February 11 at 
Dreamland Park. 


The Roancke, Va., branch held a meet- 
ing celebrating the thirtieth anniversary 
Friday night, February 10. Among the 
speakers were the Rev. James R. Johnson, 
J. L. Reid, the Rev. E. T. Browne and 
J. H. L. Baxter. 

The Phi Delta Kappa sorority had 
charge of the March meeting of the 
Charleston, W. Va., branch. 


The Blair County, Pa., branch was re- 
organized February 10. 

Judge Fred G. Remann spoke on Lin- 
coln, and the Rev. B. C. Allen on Douglass 
at the meeting sponsored by the Tacoma, 
Wash., branch February 12. 

J. B. Patterson, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Sacramento, Calif., 
branch, was the principal speaker at a 
race relations meeting February 19 at the 
Central Methodist church. 

The Springfield, Mass., branch held its 
regular meeting March 1 in the form of a 
forum, “Consider the problems of Negro 
youth.” 

The Cleveland, O., branch is actively 
opposing the location of the new Central 
high school in East 40th street, contending 
that the proposed cite will not serve the 
best interests of the school population 
needing the school. 


The Morris County, N. J., branch made 
plans during March for its annual member- 
ship campaign under the leadership of the 
new president, the Rev. Alexander White. 


The Beloit, Wis., branch held its Febru- 
ary meeting on the fifth at Bethel A.M.E. 
church. 


The Houston, Tex., branch held a thirti- 
eth anniversary dance February 11 in the 
Downtown Grill. 


Thurgood Marshall, assistant special 
counsel from the national office, was the 
principal speaker at a young people’s rally 
in Yonkers, N. Y., February 13. Four 
hundred persons were in attendance. 


Dean William Pickens gave two ad- 
dresses at Millikin university in Decatur, 
Ill, February 23. The speeches were ar- 
ranged by the Decatur branch as part of 
the thirtieth anniversary celebration of the 
Association. 


The Keokuk, Ia., branch held its cele- 
bration of the thirtieth anniversary Febru- 
ary 11 in the Union Masonic Hall with a 
program of short speeches and musical 
numbers and a radio receiver for the pur- 
pose of hearing the broadcast of Duke 
Ellington’s music from the anniversary 
dance in New York City. 
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The New Bedford, Mass., branch held its 
birthday ball at Cornell Hall February 11. 

A tea was given by the auxiliary of the 
Columbus, O., branch February 19 at 
Masonic Hall. Mrs. Elmer Erlick Lev- 
inger was the speaker. Nine hundred per- 
sons attended the affair. 

Dr. Allen Jackson, president of the 
Hartford, Conn., branch, was elected chair- 
man of the executive board of the New 
England Regional Conference of Branches 
in February. Other officers are: Joseph 
LeCount, Providence, president; Mrs. E. 
C. Brooks, New Bedford, vice-president; 
Alfred Travernier, Springfield, secretary; 
and Julian Steele, Boston, treasurer. 


Representative Nicholas Tomassetti of 
New Britain, Conn., was the speaker for 
the Hartford, Conn., branch March 1. His 
subject was civil rights in Connecticut. 


The Rev. R. D. Jones was the principal 
speaker February 20 for the Steubenville, 
O., branch. 

One of the hardest workers for better 
housing in Jamaica is John A. Singleton, 
president of the Jamaica, N. Y., branch of 
the N.A.A.C.P. Dr. Singleton was very 
active in securing the approval for a 
$2,489,000 housing project for South 
Jamaica. 


Dean Pickens and Homer S. Brown, 
president of the Pittsburgh, Pa., branch, 
were the principal speakers at a meeting 
held February 16 at the Central Baptist 
church. 

The Wilmington, Dela. branch held a 
meeting honoring Frederick Douglass on 
February 16. 

Dr. Herbert A. Turner of Chicago was 
the principal speaker at the installation 
services February 12 at the Gary, Ind., 
branch meeting. 


As a result of the thirtieth anniversary 
celebration, the Roanoke, Va., branch sent 
$55 to the national office. Those serving 
on the committee of arrangements were 
Mrs. L. C. Downing, C. C. Williams, W. C. 
Rose, J. A. Reynolds and Miss Justine K. 
Spencer. 

Isadore Martin, member of the national 
board of directors, addressed the Bridge- 
ton, N. J., branch at its regular monthly 
meeting, following which a report on the 
discrimination against colored boys in 
local high school athletics was made. A 
committee was appointed to investigate 
further. The meeting also adopted a 
resolution condemning the actions of a 
white tavern owner who barred colored 
people from his grill, but when he found 
business was bad, advertised through the 
colored section the opening of a separate 
Negro bar in his establishment. The ad- 
vertising was done by means of a black- 
faced sandwich man. 

The Princeton, N. J., branch held the 
first of two interracial programs February 
26. The speaker was Dean Laurence Fen- 
ninger of Princeton university. Mr. Fen- 
ninger having spent fifteen years as chap- 
lain at Hampton Institute, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, is well acquainted with the aims and 
purposes of the N.A.A.C.P. The sec- 
ond interracial program was held on March 
26. The speaker was Dean Howard Thur- 
man of Howard Theological Seminary. 
The program was assisted by a chorus 
from the Westminster Choir College of 
the city. Dr. David W. Anthony is presi- 
dent of the branch as well as president of 
the New Jersey Conference of the N.A.A. 
C.P. This branch now boasts a membership 
over two hundred. 


Damages of $500 were awarded Mrs. 


Dorothy Jorelles and Mrs. Lucille Marion 


of Chicago for being refused in a res- 


' 


taurant in that city, after a suit had been 
filed under the Illinois civil rights law by 
the Chicago, Ill., branch of the N.A.A.C.P. 
Sidney A. Jones, member of the city legal 
redress committee, handled the case. 


A new branch of the N.A.A.C.P. was 
organized in Glouchester County, Va., Feb- 
ruary 12 following an address by Dr. J. M. 
Tinsley, president of the Richmond, Va., 
branch and of the Virginia State Confer- 
ence of Branches. Officers elected: Presi- 
dent, G. Nelson Carter; vice-president, G. 
McCurley Garnett; secretary, Miss Doris 
Stokes; assistant secretary, C. W. Young; 
treasurer, Joseph Perry. The executive 
board is composed of Dr. R. S. Turner, 
Christopher Gardner, Rev. O. M. Thomas, 
James Carter, Miss Carol N. Davenport, 
Miss Margaret Stokes, S. W. Wilson, Mrs. 
Mary E. White and J. R. Davenport. 


The following officers were elected by 
the Mecklenburg County, Va., branch at 
Chase City, March 3: Dr. F. A. Sealey, 
president; Charles A. Blackwell, vice- 
president; Edwin W. Davis, secretary; 
Miss Wallicia E. Sally, assistant secretary; 
and Dr. William W. Pierce, treasurer. 
Members of the executive committee are: 
W. E. Davis, Mrs. Irma B. Blackwell, 
Jessie Smith, R. T. Tapp, L. R. Carter, 
Mrs. Bettie Smith, Mrs Hattie Truman, 
Garrison Sally, Mrs. Pallie E. Bowers, 
Mrs. Lucinda Farrar, Mrs. Frances J. Tis- 
dale, the Rev. W. B. Wilson, R. Tucker 
and Porter Jones. 


The St. Louis, Mo., branch launched its 
campaign February 26 with a huge mass 
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meeting addressed by Dean William 
Pickens. Despite the heavy snow, a large 
audience was present. The goal of the 
campaign is $3,500. 

Dean William Pickens spoke on the adult 
education forum of the Des Moines, Ia., 
March 11 on “The Future of the American 
Negro.” 

Following the general mass meeting 
with Dr. Charles L. Hill of Morris Brown 
college as speaker and membership fees to- 
taling $151, the new Atlanta, Ga., branch 
president, Clark University’s Professor E. 
Luther Brookes, organized a thought-pro- 
voking, highly spirited and enthusiastic 
February meeting around the topic “Next 
steps in Georgia educationally in the light 
of the Gaines’ decision.” 

Participants: attorneys, T. W. Holmes 
and A. T. Walden; editors, C. A. Scott 
and Lucius Jones; college presidents, 
Charles Hubert and F. B. Washington; 
professors, B. T. Harvey and Hattie V. 
Feger; civil league president, J. W. 
Dobbs; business man, H. S. Murphy; the 
Rev. M. L. King, politician, Ben Davis, 
Sr. 

The branch went on record to stand by 
the spirit and letter of the Gaines decision 
and to actively sponsor and encourage 
applications of qualified students for en- 
trance in professional schools of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

Miss Hattie V. Feger, third year finan- 
cial membership campaign manager, opened 


the campaign which is to extend through 
March. 


N.A.A.C.P. Youth Council News 


Spring Membership Campaigns 


Letters have been sent out to youth 
councils and college chapters, remind- 
ing them that the time for spring mem- 
bership campaigns is at hand. In- 
creased membership creates increased 
interest and activity, and enables youth 
groups to become greater assets in 
their respective communities. 

Reports should be made to the na- 
tional office as soon after the campaign 
as possible, forwarding one half of the 
membership fee collected, together with 
correct name and address of member. 
Every time membership material is re- 
quested from the national office, some 
accounting is expected of same. Coun- 
cils holding unreported membership 
campaigns are doing so in violation of 
the Youth Council Constitution. 

It is our hope that the youth mem- 
bership of the Association will reach 
10,000 during 1939. Are you doing 
your share to help us- reach our goal? 


Prepare for Conference 


Preparations have begun for the 
Youth Section of the 30th annual Con- 
ference. 

Rev. James H. Robinson, member 
of the board of directors, has been ap- 





pointed Acting Youth Director of the 
Conference. All questions or sugges- 
tions regarding the conference may be 
addressed to him at the national office. 

The important things to remember 
right now are (1) the filling in and 
returning of the questionnaire to Dr. 
Elizabeth Yates Webb, in Washington, 
D. C. The answers will determine, to 
a large extent, the nature of the com- 
pleted program; (2) completion of 
apportionments for Honor Roll place- 
ment; (3) devising ways and means 
of sending delegates to Richmond; (4) 
completion of reports of activities since 
last conference, copies of which are to 
be sent to the national office at least 
one month before the conference. 


New Council in Seattle 


After seeking for some time an ade- 
quate solution to problems, local and 
national, affecting the general welfare 
of youth, a group of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, young people met and organ- 
ized a youth council of the N.A.A.C.P. 
In a letter to the national office, 
Frank Collins, secretary of the tem- 
porary committee, said in part: “We 
have watched with interest the devel- 
opment of youth branches in other 
sections, and have noted the valuable 
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aid and assistance they have been able 
to render to the adult branches in 
those localities. We are certain that 
we shall give the same valuable serv- 
ice in this community.” The tempo- 
rary officers are Carl Brooks, Joe 
Manning, Maxine Manning, Floy Col- 
lins and Celeste V. Long. 


Theatre Improvements Sought 


The Tulsa, Oklahoma, youth council 
has taken on new life since its reor- 
ganization, and-is forging right ahead. 
For some time, citizens of Tulsa have 
have complained conditions at the 
Dreamland theatre. The management 
has been averse to making any im- 
provements for its patrons. 

In February, the Youth Council met 
and discussed plans to boycott the the- 
atre until the desired changes were 
effected. In March, the management in- 
vited representatives of the N.A.A.C.P. 
to attend a conference, at which time 
the following promises were made: 
(1) the theatre will be painted within 
thirty days; (2) the men’s toilet will 
be screened so that it will not be open 
to public view; (3) the women’s toilet 
will be screened, pending removal of 
same at a later date to another part of 
the building where it will not be con- 
spicuous or near confectionery counter ; 
(4) the water fountain will be moved 
so that it will not be directly in front 
of the toilet door; (5) the old seats 
will be replaced with upholstered ones 
up to the last ten rows; (6) strict 
order within the theatre will be main- 
tained so that all may hear. An indi- 
vidual creating a disturbance will be 
first cautioned and later evicted from 
the theatre if the caution is not heeded; 
(7) the sounding screens adorning the 
wall will be attractively framed; (8) 
a trailer condemning expectorating on 
the floor and showing the dangers of 
diseasg spreading will be shown in the 
theatre regularly; (9) the management 
will allow civic organizations to spon- 
sor pictures for the benefit of civic 
improvement; (10) the management 
will donate the hall and pay all bills as 
its contribution toward helping the 
N.A.A.C.P. secure funds to carry out 
its local and national program; (11) 
the management will cooperate with all 
civic organizations when approached 
concerning the use of the hall or the- 
atre when such organizations are spon- 
soring projects for civic benefit; (12) 
the management will allow churches 
and civic organizations to sponsor pic- 
tures if given two weeks’ notice. 


Toledo Outlines Program 


_ The Toledo, Ohio, youth council has 
lined up a very interesting program of 
activities for the rest of the year. These 
include an educational study; sponsor- 


ship of the Youth Section of the Ohio 
State Conference, April 21-23; joint 
sponsorship of a civic program with 
the senior branch; memorial service for 
the late James Weldon Johnson; an- 
nual youth council dinner. 

The newly elected officers of the 
council are John C. Anderson, Jr., 
president; Charles Ward, Jr., vice- 
president; Mary L. Lyte, secretary; 
Norma Cousins, assistant secretary ; 
Twyman Traynum, treasurer; Frank- 
lyn Duffy, publicity; Bernice Mat- 
thews, membership. 


Officers Elected 


The newly elected officers of the 
Staten Island, N. Y., youth council 
are: Rudolph West, president; Helen 
Warren, vice-president; Alice West, 
secretary; Theodore Spellman, treas- 
urer. The council is making plans to 
raise funds to complete its apportion- 
ment by June in order to become an 
Honor Roll member. 


Education Program 


The Columbus, Ohio, youth council 
has outlined a study program for the 
remainder of the year, through which 
its members can develop a deeper ap- 
preciation of the contributions and 
achievements of the Negro to American 
life and culture. This program also 
includes a study of Negro history, in 
order that the proper foundation may 
be laid for the understanding of cur- 
rent problems. 


Membership Drive 


The Boston, Mass., youth council is 
completing plans for its annual spring 
membership drive which opens April 
16 in conjunction with the senior 
branch drive. A goal of 500 members 
had been set by the council. 

The speakers bureau, which will 
play an important part in the campaign, 
has filled many engagements during the 
past year, some of which are becoming 
annual affairs. The majority of these 
engagements are with white youth 
groups, representing religious, social, 
political and civic interests, and they in 
turn send speakers to the council. 
This plan of interracial cooperation has 
met with much success, and has proved 
mutually beneficial. 


Allen University Aids 
Education Fund with $25 


The Allen University college chap- 
ter, Columbia, S. C., sent a $25 con- 
tribution to the Education Fund of the 
Association in recognition of the recent 
victory in the University of Missouri 
case in the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Included in this amount was a dona- 
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tion from members of the Conway 
A.M.E. Church, Conway, S. C. 


Chapel Program 


The LeMoyne College chapter, 
Memphis, Tenn., has been very active 
since its formation a few months ago. 
It has developed a fine local program, 
and has participated in the national 
youth program of the Association. The 
first chapel program was held at the 
college March 31. A membership drive 
is under way in order that the number 
of persons needed for charter applica- 
tion may be obtained. 


Jersey City Mass Meeting 


A mass meeting was held recently by 
the Jersey City, N. J., youth council 
at the Y.W.C.A. House of Friendli- 
ness. Anthony Mayo, principal speaker, 
urged membership of Negroes in their 
own organizations, in order that a 
united drive for extension of the rights 
of colored people as citizens in a demo- 
cratic country may be secured. During 
the question period that followed Mr. 
Mayo’s talk, the recent resignation of 
Mrs. Roosevelt from the D.A.R. was 
brought up, and highest praise was ex- 
pressed by the council members for 
her “upholding in reality the demo- 
cratic principles which the D.A.R. is 
supposed to represent.” James H. 
Haygood. vice-president of the coun- 
cil, presided. 


Negro Health Week 
In Silver Jubilee 


The twenty-fifth anniversary celebra- 
tion of National Negro Health Week 
will occur April 2-9, but the observance 
of the silver anniversary will continue 
throughout the month of April. The 
objective for the year 1939 is “A citi- 
zen’s_ responsibility for community 
health.” 


Extradition Blocked 


The Chicago branch of the N.A.A.C.P., 
through Attorneys William A. Booker 
and James G. Lemon, Jr., prevented 
the extradition of Wayne Robinson to 
Pritchard, Ala. It was established that 
Robinson was not in Pritchard at the 
time when the murder, of which he was 
accused, was committed. Action was 
taken upon request of the Mobile branch 
of the N.A.A.C.P. 


NEED A LAWYER? 
See pages 124-125 















































































































































































Coon Hunt 
(Continued from page 109) 


on the blue denim overall legs a dark 
splotch grew larger and larger. Once, 
Joel thought he saw one of the toes 
twitch slightly. 

Then through the crowd he saw a big, 
red-faced man push his way roughly, a 
long, hunting knife in his hand. “Lemme 
at the black nigger,” the man demanded. 
“T’ll teach him to bother a white woman ! 
I'll cut his livin’ guts out!” Joel recog- 
nized the speaker as the man Lil Tate 
called Shiner Brooks. He was appar- 
ently the leader of the mob, and as he 
finished speaking, half a dozen smaller 
knife blades flashed in the light of the 
fire, and the men took up the cry in a 
swelling refrain: “Cut his livin’ guts 
out!” 

Through the copse, far, far to the 
East, dawn was breaking. But Joel saw 
silhouetted against the roseate splendor 
which was the promise of dawn, only a 
hound baying up at two black feet that 
dangled from a pair of blue overall pants 
legs. “Cut his livin’ guts out!” The cry 
rang in his ears—the battle cry of the 
coon hunt. And for the first time in his 
thirteen years, Joel Smith went back on 
all his pre-arranged patterns of one- 
hundred per cent American boyhood, 
and fainted. 


FEW hours later the same morning, 
heavy-eyed and nervous, Joel was 
vainly trying to eat breakfast in the 
Mosby kitchen, when a neighbor woman 
came in. Joel did not know her, but he 
had seen her about the neighborhood 
many times—always talking or looking 
for something to talk about. Her sharp 
eyes fell on him as she entered. 

“What’s the matter with him?” she 
asked Joel’s aunt. 

‘Lina Mosby poured a spoonful of 
batter on the sizzling griddle, before 
she answered, “Oh, he went with Lil 
Tate to the lynchin’ las’ night. An’ it 
war his first un.” 

“Humph! That warn’t nuthin’ to git 
all pale and sick-lookin’ ’bout.” The 
neighbor woman shrugged her shoulders 
in a gesture of disappointment. “I 
thought there war somethin’ wrong with 
him.” 

Then she perked up again. “But what 
do you reckon?” she asked. And before 
"Lina Mosby could say a word, she went 
on to answer her question: “That Nan- 
nie Brook, jes’ fibbed! She never seen 
that nigger before. There warn’t a man 
near her, ‘ceptin’ Hank Jarbors. An’ do 
you know why her clothes was all tore 
off her like that? ’Cause Lettie Jarbors 
caught her an’ Hank together. Lettie 
was a-tellin’ ev’rybody in taown ‘bout 
it early this mornin’ after the lynchin’. 
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“THE MOTHER” 


Central piece in the one-man show of the sculptor, Richmond Barthé, at the Arden Galleries, 


460 Park avenue, New York City. 


The figure represents a mother gathering 


her lynched son into her arms 


She said she tried to beat the life outa 
Nannie. An’ Nannie knew her pa’d 
finish her if he foun’ out, so she said it 
war a nigger, an’ run off to Fort Smith. 
They say Shiner is goin’ after her, an 
get her to make her pay him for all the 
moonshine that he give the men who 
helped him hunt for that nigger. He’s 
mighty riled, too ‘cause he had to pay 
*Ligé Jarbors five dollars for usin’ them 
haoun’s.” The neighborhood narrator 
paused for breath. 

“My ol’ man,” she continued after a 
moment, “brought home a toenail for a 
souvenir, an’ I hear that Sam Yokum 
got a big toe. Ef I’d a-been thar, though, 
I’d a-got a piece 0’ his pants. It would-a 
made a right nice quilt patch, don’t you 
think ?” 

While the griddle cakes burned on one 
side, Lina Mosby solemnly declared that 


she “should say so!” Lil Tate snickered 
over his breakfast of side meat and hot 
cakes. 

But Joel, choking on a sorghum- 
soaked piece of fried batter, did not hear 
them. He heard again the frenzied bay- 
ing of a pack of hounds, and the excited 
yells and curses of a mob of lynch-crazed 
men. He heard again the bloodthirstry 
cry: “Cut his livin’ guts out!” And 
still. he saw silhouetted against the rose- 
ate splendor of the dawn, a crouching 
hound with head upturned to bay at two 
black feet that dangled grotesquely from 
the legs of a pair of blue denim overalls. 
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THE CHANGING WORLD IN 
PLAYS AND THEATRE. By Anita 
Block. Little Brown and Com- 
pany. Boston. $2.75. 


Anita Block is a well-known dramatic critic 
and for ten years, 1926-1936, was reader of 
foreign plays for the Theatre Guild. Her 
book deals with modern and contemporary 
drama, and is important for all who are fa- 
miliar with the theatre, and also for those, 
who, though unable to see modern plays, read 
them. 


For “the play’s the thing” to Mrs. Block. 
While a good production adds theatrical 
values, “neither production, nor good acting, 
nor good scenery can add a hair’s weight of 
value to the play itself. A fine production 
may enhance the play’s values as theatre, but 
it can never supply any values which would 
entitle the play to live on as dramatic litera- 
ture”. In her first chapter the author describes 
“the moderns”, those near our time and yet 
far enough away to show the permanence of 
great writing, Ibsen, Hauptmann, Shaw, Gals- 
worthy, Brieux, Chekhov, and others. Then 
come the moderns whom time has not yet 
pronounced upon. “What does their work 
mean to us living today? Are they writing 
about subjects of interest and importance to 
the contemporary world, and are they treating 
these subjects with vision and courage?” 

Readers of THE Crisis will be interested to 
see what plays written about Negroes Mrs. 
Block includes under this exacting standard. 
There are five, each described in considerable 
detail with pages of dialogue: O’Neill’s “Em- 
peror Jones” and “All God’s Chillum Got 
Wings”, Paul Green’s “In Abraham’s Bosom”, 
and in the chapter, “Social Conflict of the 
Left”, John Wexley’s “They Shall Not Die”, 
and George Sklar’s “Stevedore”. 

Much has been written about the first three 
plays and many colored people have condemned 
them. But certainly these plays are about 
“subjects of interest and importance”. In the 
first we have the curse of slavery that pursues 
the Emperor Jones, and in the second mis- 
cegenation and the opposition of the white 
to the Negro’s advancement. In all three the 
Negro is frustrated, but all are greatly written 
and reveal for the readers of the future the 
ghastliness of race prejudice. 


Of the other two plays by the leftists, “They 
Shall Not Die” is a highly dramatic account 
of the Scottsboro trial. It is certainly to the 
credit of the Theatre Guild that it produced 
this play on Broadway. 


“Stevedore” was given in New York by the 
Group Theatre and was so exciting and so full 
of courage that one feels it should be produced 
by schools and colleges and those little the- 
atres where Negroes act. It tells of a strike 
and the solidarity of white and colored work- 
ers, ending with the black men and women 
barricading their street and the arrival of 
their white friends to help bring them victory. 


Many plays have been omitted that deserve 
Place in this volume, but those included are 
described so fully that one feels that one un- 
derstands the significance of each. And it is 
encouraging on closing the book to see that 
the theatre, unlike the moving picture, has 
contributed its share toward the depiction of 
these most important problems in this chang- 
ing world. 


Mary Wuaite OvincTon 


BOOK NEWS and REVIEWS 


AND TELL OF TIME. By Laura 
Krey. 712 pp. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2.75. 


The next Congress of the United States 
might well consider declaring a moratorium 
on all Civil War novels. But, “Gone With 
the Wind” set a dubious fashion for genteel 
southern writers who still try to justify the 
mistakes of their forebears who started some- 
thing they couldn’t finish. 

Personally, I’m tired of mammies in ban- 
dannas—of slaves happy under the boot of 
conscienceless overseers—of ragged pickanin- 
nies born to a life of ease and nurtured in 
shiftlessness, thrilling to gifts of candy and 
rag dolls at Christmas time—of servants loyal 
to master and mistress, born to serve, and 
who live only to fulfill that destiny—of deli- 
cate white womanhood ever exposed to the 
lust of black brutes—of southern gentlemen, 
born to the purple, the chef d’oevre of God, 
harassed and thwarted by damned Yankees, 
who are alleged to believe that black equals 
white in the human equation. In fact, I’m 
just tired. 

Mrs. Krey’s story has its roots in the Civil 
War and begins with the disillusioned journey 
homeward of the disbanded southern armies. 
The story develops into the history of the 
Reconstruction period in the Brazos country 
of Eastern Texas. The country of Brazos 
was settled by pioneers out of Virginia, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, and the Carolinas, and is al- 
most purely southern in tradition. 

These are the people of whom Mrs. Krey 
writes, and the story she tells is chiefly the 
story of Cavin Darcy, Texas-born, who came 
back to his father’s plantation at the end of 
the war, bringing with him his bride, Lucina 
Lyttleton, from Georgia. The couple arrive 
in Texas to find it occupied by a northern 
army and policed by Negro troops—an in- 
tolerable situation. After an encounter with 
a drunken Negro soldier, Cavin resolves that 
Texas must be freed of such insulting condi- 
tions. 

Quite in contrast are the lovable, faithful 
Darcy servants. Their sole thought is to serve, 
and serve well, their master and his family. 
Jake, Cavin’s body servant has followed him 
through the war, and eventually marries Ma- 
ria, Mrs. Darcy’s maid. The other “Aunties” 
and “Uncles” on the plantation exhibit the 
same fierce loyalty. “Uppity’ Negroes are 
not tolerated. If any are found among the 
plantation hands, they are soon turned out, 
apparently to come to no good end without 
the paternal guidance of Cavin. 

No more subtle propaganda has ever been 
spread about the virtues of the South and the 
treason of the North during those weary years 
of Reconstruction, than that penned in the 
pages of Mrs. Krey’s book. There are times 
when the sheer artistry of the political, eco- 
nomic and social arguments advanced make 
the erstwhile vaporings of Heflin, Blease and 
Vardaman appear juvenile. 

To the uninformed and the misinformed 
this book will probably provide delightful 
romance and convincing attitudes of life. For 
those who have explored the deeper stratum 
beneath the period depicted, the novel will 
cause real concern. Concern because it ro- 
manticizes a tragic era in American history 
that left scars and wounds, still fresh today, 
because most writers and historians who write 
about the period are fictionists, rather than 
realists. How long shall we go on fighting 
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Edward Fraction and two maidens in the 
WPA play, “The Swing Mikado” 





the battles of the past through the pages of 
elephantine historical novels? 


E. Frepertc Morrow 


Received for Review 


“Race Against Man” by Herbert J. 
Seligmann with introduction by Dr, 
Franz Boas. G. P. Putnam Sons. 248 
pages. $2.75. 


“To Make a Poet Black” by J. S. 
Redding. University of North Carolina 
Press. 142 pages. $1.50. 


BRONZE BOOKLETS 


Facts About Negro Life 
and Thought by Negroes 


No. 1—Adult Education Among 
Negroes 
by Ina De A. Rew 





























No. 2—The Negro and His 
Music 
by Atarn Locke 

No. 3—Negro Art: Past and 


Present 
by Avain Locke 
No. 4—A World View of Race 
by Ratpw J. BuNCHE 
No. 5—-The Negro and Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction 
by T. Arnotp Hitt 
No. 6—The Negro in American 
Fiction 
by STERLING Brown 


(Double Number—35 cents singly: 
50 cents, paper boards) 


No. 7—Negro Poetry and Drama 
by STrerLinc Brown 
No. 8—Negro History in. Out- 
line (May 1939) + 


by ArtuHur A. ScHOMBURG 





Paper Board Binding, 50 cents each 
Paper, 25 cents each 
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This Dental Health Message 
Approved by the Following 
Dentists: 


DR. J. W. BLACK 
Box 1144, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


DR. F. L. BRODIE 
1422 W. 3rd St., Chester, Pa. 


DR. H. SUMNER COLUM 
551 E. 47th St., Chicago, IIl. 


DR. A. B. COOPER 
236 Auburn Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


DR. AYLWOOD T. CORNWELL 
85 B. Morris, Charleston, S. C. 


DR. C. S. COWAN 
Box 254, Danville, Va. 


DR. WATSON FOWLER 
2969 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


DR. P. W. GOODE, Jr. 
570 Davis Ave., Mobile, Ala. 


DR. URIEL GUNTHORPE 
408 North Ave., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


DR. CHALMERS HAIRSTON 
720 N. Carrollton Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 


DR. BOOKER W. HARRIS 
1205 E. Long St., Columbus, O. 


DR. HENRY W. HUNTER 
2288 E. 55th St., Cleveland, O. 


DR. EDWARD C. JONES 
5¥2 West Liberty St., Sumter, S. C. 


DR. VOIGHT JONES 
2242 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. SAMUEL E. LOGAN 
749 S. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. J. ERNEST MARTIN 
725 Bland St., Bluefield, W. Va. 


DR. J. T. MASSEY 
436 King St., Charleston, S. C. 


DR. E. B. PATTERSON 
546 N. 7th St., Newark, N. J. 


DR. G. H. RADFORD 
Marlin, Texas 


DR. W. H. SUTHERLAND 
596 Bloomfield Ave., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


DR. R. M. TRIBBITT 
825 E. Long St., Columbus, O. 


DR. J. B. WALKER 
168Y, N. Church St., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


DR. THOMAS H. WALTERS 
11 High St., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


DR. G. HARVEY WILLIAMSON 
1063 Church St., Norfolk, Va. 


THE BAROMETER 
OF 
HEALTH 


She Can Afford to Smile! Can You? 


Her smile is attractive and winning because her teeth are beautifully even and 
white. How about your smile? 


Beautiful teeth indicate good health and personal pride. 


The plainest person is glorified by mouth beauty. It is immediate evidence of 


physical perfection. It is an indication that one likes one’s self; that one wants 
to be attractive. 


Attractiveness is the door to popularity. 


Your success depends upon your appearance. 


Take Care of Your Teeth 


Insure yourself against unattractiveness. 


Teeth are constantly attacked by deleterious acids and germs, by mouth poisons 
and mistreatment. 


Consult your dentist regularly and follow his advice. He alone knows what 
to do. 


He spent thousands of dollars and years of study acquiring valuable knowledge 
for you. 


2,000 colored dentists from the finest schools are ready to serve you. 


If unable to afford private dental service, go to the nearest public dental clinic. 
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MISS FRANCES L. BLACKSHEAR 


Member Zeta Phi Beta sorority, New York 
City, and typical of women honored in 
“Finer Womanhood Week” 


SORORITY CELEBRATES 
FINER WOMANHOOD WEEK 


The Zeta Phi Beta sorority, in its 
annual nation-wide celebration of Finer 
Womanhood Week, completed early in 
March, has made a noteworthy contri- 
bution to the ongoing process of culti- 
vation of the Negro in American society. 
If we adhere to the principle set forth 
in the adage, “a race can rise no higher 
than its women,” then the logical con- 
clusion to be drawn is that we must 
elevate our women if our race is to rise. 
And the term elevate is here used in all 
its connotations, meaning uplift, ad- 
vance, and respect. 

The Chicago chapters of Zeta Phi 
Beta sorority paid tribute to Negro 
womanhood in their second annual 
essay contest, held on February 24 
at Good Shepherd’s Congregational 
church. Seven contestants from high 
schools all over Chicago discussed the 
topic, “The Negro Woman’s Contribu- 
tion to Civilization.” These high school 
girls extolled the Negro woman, calling 
attention to her prominent part in the 
arts, the sciences, religion, and educa- 
tion. Famous names of the past were 
conjured up and evaluations placed on 
contemporary Negro women. 

Winners in the essay contest were: 
Marion Marcelle, Phillips high school, 
first prize; Jorene Carter, Englewood, 
second, and Alma Dorsey, Du Saible, 
third. 

Judges for the event were James B. 
Cashin, Samuel Stratton, Albert Lovett, 
J. Waters, and Mrs. Katharine Irving. 

The essay contest was sponsored by 
Arah H. Malone, who holds the A.B. 


degree from Fisk University, class of 
19 and the M.A. from Northwestern 
University, class of °37. A teacher in 
the Chicago public school system for 
16 years, Mrs. Malone is particularly 
well equipped for work with young 
people. 
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The Carolina Magazine, published at 
the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., devoted its February 
issue to a consideration of the higher 
education of Negroes and the question 
of Negroes applying to the graduate 
schools of southern universities. 


Spend Where You Can Work! 


INSURE WITH NEGRO COMPANIES 


They Provide: 


SECURITY for Loved Ones, JOBS for 


Trained Negroes and ECONOMIC POWER for the Group 
READ AND ACT 


The National Negro Insurance Association reported for 1936: 


—Assets of $17,434,075.07 

—Income of $15,061,347.72 

—tInsurance in force: $288,963,070.00 
—Policies in force: 1,643,125 
—Ordinary Insurance: $80,106,234 
—Industrial Insurance: $181,961,766.63. 


—Health and Accident Insurance: 
$26,895,069.37 

—Employment: 8,150 Negroes 

—Policies issued and Revived in 1936: 
$174,112,773.00 

—Increased business, 1936: $65,645,466 

—lIncrease in policies, 1936: 251,047 


PLAY SAFE—Insure with THESE Companies 


GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Los Angeles, California 


LIFE, RETIREMENT INCOME 
and DISABILITY CONTRACTS 


Beeoutive Officers: 
Wm. Nickerson, Jr. Geo. A. Beavers, Jr. Norman 0. Houston 


Supreme Liberty Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office: 3501 S. Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


Agents Wanted in: Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, West 
Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky and Tennessee. 


Increase Employment by Insuring With Us 


THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE 
in KENTUCKY, INDIANA and OHIO have 
found the insurance protection they need with 


THE MAMMOTH LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


See An Agent Home Office: Louisville, Ky. 


GREAT LAKES MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Life Insurance For Every Member of the Family 


FREE VISITING NURSE 
Service to Policy Holders 


Home Office—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A Policy for Every Member of the Family 


Old Age Benefit—Child's Educational 
Retirement—Health & Accident—Endowments 
ALL MODERN—ALL RELIABLE 


North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 


Company @ Durham, North Carolina 
C. C. Spaulding, President 


“Built for Your Protection" 


THE DOMESTIC 
Life Accident Insurance Company 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Authorized Capital $150,000.00 


EXPOSING SEX and RACE! 


You Must Read 


HALF CASTE 


By CEDRIC DOVER 


The Truth About Race Mixing in EVERY country where Ne- 


groes and whites live side by side. 


Read this REVEALING 


book and find out what is going on NOW!! 
Sold Only by THE CRISIS in the U.S.A. 


$2.75 


SEND MONEY ORDERS OR CHECKS TO 
THE CRISIS 


NOTE: We have only a limited supply. 


69 Sth AVENUE 
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LEGAL DIRECTORY 





Responding to frequent inquiries, THe Crisis carries herewith the names and addresses 
with telephone numbers of some of the 1300 colored attorneys in the United States, purely 
as a service to those seeking such information. THE Crisis does not maintain a legal bureau, 
as many readers seem to think, and the N.A.A.C.P. concerns itself only with cases involving 
color discrimination, segregation or denial of citizenship rights. Lawyers whose names do not 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































appear below are requested to write to THE CRiIsIs. 


ALABAMA 
Arthur D. Shores 


701-2 Colored Masonic Building, Birmingham, Ala. 
Telephones: Office, 3-6981; Res., 6-4924 


ARKANSAS 
Scipio A. Jones, 
201 Century Building, Little Rock, Ark. 
Telephone: 4-0907 


CALIFORNIA 


Thomas L. Griffith, Jr. 
1105 East Vernon, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Telephone: Century 29078 


H. L. Richardson 
1557 Seventh St., Oakland, Calif. 
Telephone: Templebar 5998 


Curtis C. Taylor 
2510 Central Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Telephone: Century 27844 


DELAWARE 


Louis L. Redding, 


1002 French Street, Wilmington, Del. 
Telephone: 3-1924 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


William L Blake, 
221 S Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 2873 


Thomas P. Bomar, 


136 S Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Decatur 2353 


Jno. H. Clinton 
1408 Tenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: Decatur 5694 


Lawson & Berry, 


200! llth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: Potomac 5725 


George Arthur Parker, 
1922 13th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Home: Republic 2136; Office: North 8843 


Maurice R. Weeks 
604 D Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: Metropolitan-8853 
Adams-1474 
FLORIDA 


S. D. McGill, 


610 West Duval Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Telephone: 6-2212 


D. W. Perkins 


Col. Masonic Temple, 410 Broad St., Jacksonville, Fila. 


Telephones: Office 5-0739; Res. 5-6712-J 


GEORGIA 
Austin T. Walden, 
428 Herndon Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Walnut 3536 
ILLINOIS 


Benjamin W. Clayton 
3456 Indiana Ave., Suite 4, Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone: Calumet 7123 


Irvin C. Mollison 
180 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 
Telephone: Randolph 1094 


C. Francis Stradford, 
12 West Garfield Blvd., Chicago, idl. 
Telephone: Drexel 171 


KANSAS 


Forrest B. Anderson 


512 State Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas 
Telephone: Drexel 6559 


L. W. Johnson 
436 Minnesota Ave., Kansas City, Kans. 
Telephone: Fairfax 3867 


MARYLAND 


Emory R. Cole 
14 East Pleasant Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone: Vernon 7390 


Gregory Hawkins 
1210 Pennsylvania Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone: Madison 0411 


George W. F. McMechen, 


14 E. Pleasant Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Vernon 5205 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Irwin T. Dorch, 


110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Liberty 3619 


MICHIGAN 


Oscar W. Baker and Oscar W. Baker, Jr. 
506-9 Bay City Bank Building, Bay City, Mich. 
Telephones: Office: 286; Res. 3404 


Herbert Dudley 
4256 Russell St., Detroit, Mich... 
Telephone: Terrace 2-9134 


Willis M. Graves 


446 E. Warren Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Telephone: Terrace 2-8617 


MISSOURI 


Frank S. Bledsoe 


11 N. Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephone: Franklin 2153 


W. Franklin Clark 


208 Lincoln Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Telephone: Harrison 7979 


William A. Cole 
23 N. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephone: Central 6984 


John A. Davis 
11 No. Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephone: Jefferson 0398 


Clark S. Frazier 
11 N. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephone: Franklin 9170 


Harrison W. Hollie 
1! N. Jefferson, Suite 206, St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephone: Jefferson 3618 


Ellis S. Outlaw 
3140 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephones: JE 8257; JE 8381 


W. D. Shavers 
8238 North Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephone: Franklin 7204 


Eli H. Taylor 
Peoples Finance Building, 
Ll N, Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephone: Franklin 9066 


Harvey V. Tucker 
1! North Jefferson, St. Louis. Mo. 
Telephone: Fr. 2153 


MISSOURI—Continued 


George W. Wade 


4307 Labadie Avenue, St. Louis, Mo 
Telephone: Goodfellow 5444 


Emanuel Williams 


2349 Market, St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephone: Central 6984 





NEW YORK 


James W. Johnson 


200 West 135th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Edgecombe 4-479! 


William Pickens, Jr., 
38 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
Rector 2-1637 


Cuthbert P. Spencer 
209 West 125th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Monument 2-3518 


Frank Alexander Walker 
450 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Edgecombe 4-0970 


H. Eustace Williams, 


2525 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Edgecombe 4-3443 


NORTH CAROLINA 


M. Hugh Thompson, Esq. 
P. O. Box 486, Durham, N. C. 
Telephone: J-2751 


F. W. Williams, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Telephone: 7955 


OHIO 


Heslip & Gibson, 
173! Nicholas Building, Toledo, O. 
Main 2645 


Howard and Dickerson 
312 Federal Building, Youngstown, Ohio 
Telephone: 35695 


Lawson & Berry 


308 West Sth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Telephone: Parkway 5172 


William T. McKnight, 


724-730 Security Bank Building, Toledo, O. 
Adams 9208 


Charles W. White 


204 City Hall, Cleveland, O. 
Telephone: Cherry 0970 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Raymond Pace Alexander, 
1900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rittenhouse 9960, 9961, 9962, 9963 


Robert D. Baskervill 
526 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Telephone: Kingsley 1710 


G. Edward Dickerson 


N.W. cor. iéth & Bainbridge Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Telephone: Kingsley 2715 


Theron B. Hamilton 


806 Wylie Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Telephone: Grant 3137; Residence: Schenly 3298 


Leroy Humbert 
529 S. 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Telephone: Pen. 6211 


Oliver L. Johnson 
806 Wylie Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Telephone: At 8729 


William A. Pollard 
520 South I5th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Telephone: Pennypacker 0258 


E. Washington Rhodes 


526 S. léth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Telephone: Kingsley 1710 


(Concluded on next page) 
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PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 


Theodore O. Spaulding 
716 South 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Telephone: Pennypacker 707! 


TENNESSEE 
Carl A. Cowan 


100!/, E. Vine Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Telephone: 2-1689 


W. Henry Elmore 
124!/2 East 9th Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Telephone: 6-8465 


Coyness L. Ennix 
419 4th Avenue, N.; Nashville, Tenn. 
Telephone: 5-301] 


James H. Lester 
409 Gay St., B.Y.P.U. Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
Telephone: 63209 


J. Bliss White 
213 E. Ninth Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Telephones: 6-2277 and 6-9270 


VIRGINIA 


Jas. T. Carter, 


214 E. Clay Street, Richmond, Va. 
Telephone: 3-5194 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Harry J. Capehart & Leon P. Miller 
18 Virginia Avenue, Welch, W. Va. 
Telephone: 289 


C. E. Kimbrough, Sr., and Willard L. Brown 
1002'/, Washington St., Charleston, W. Va. 
Telephone: 31-931 





Tuberculosis 
(Continued from page 112) 


the national average.* In this region, 
which President Roosevelt has called 
“the No. 1 sore spot on the economic 
map of the nation,” lives three-fourths 
of the Negro population of the United 
States. This population, which com- 
prises one-fourth of the total population 
of the South, contributes more than 
one-half of the deaths from tuberculosis 
here. The National Emergency Council 
has given a clear picture of a section 
which, despite its wealth of natural re- 
“sources, has only one-sixteenth of the 
national income. Symptomatic are wage 
differentials, which result in illness 
affecting éarnings, two and one-half mil- 
lion houses below standard, insufficient 
hospitals and clinics with whole coun- 
ties having no health facilities, poverty 
stricken rural areas showing a death 
rate twice as high as the city’s average, 
child labor, illiteracy, and death. This 
is the tragic story of the South. And the 
Negroes are forced to a level of living 
worse than that of the poorest whites. 
That the problem of tuberculosis 
among Negroes is the major health 
problem of the South and one which is 





“Isabel McCaffrey, A Statistical Picture of 
Tuberculosis in the South, p. 2, National Tu- 
berculosis Association, New York, 1938. 








likewise the responsibility of the white 
race is being recognized in this region. 
At a joint conference of the Southern 
Tuberculosis Conference and the South- 
ern Sanatorium Association in Hous- 
ton, Texas, in 1936, authorities revealed 
that approximately 50 per cent of the 
Negro female population supplies do- 
mestic and other labor, and that they 
are responsible for a large part of the 
disease carried into white homes. Statis- 
tical studies presented at the conference 
showed that a higher percentage of 
infection was found among children 
from homes which employed Negro 
labor than from homes where no do- 
mestic labor was employed. A few 
years ago Gov. James V. Allred of 
Texas stressed the danger to the whites 
of tuberculosis among the Negro popu- 
lation when he asked the legislature to 
appropriate funds for the maintainence 
of a state tuberculosis sanatorium. A 
sanatorium is now in operation at Kerr- 
ville, but its facilities are limited. 
Despite the higher mortality among 
Negroes, the South has only one bed 
for each five or six deaths among this 
race, while there is approximately one 
bed with sanatorium facilities for each 
death among the whites. Therefore, a 
Negro suffering from the disease has 
only one chance in five of securing hos- 
pitalization. Statistics reveal that in 
some communities 25 per cent of Negro 
victims die without medical attention. 


Negro Health Week 


The willingness of the Negro people 
to cooperate in fighting the dread dis- 
ease killing so many of their numbers 
has been proved. Each year they throw 
their full support back of National 
Negro Health Week, which is observed 
April 4 to April 11. This program 
gives special attention to the struggle 
to wipe out tuberculosis. The enthusi- 
asm with which the Negro people of 
Detroit have joined the splendid munic- 
ipal campaign speaks for itself. The 
purpose of this campaign is to treat 
early cases of the disease with surgery 
so that taxpayers will be saved the cost 
of patients’ hospitalization later on. Dr. 
Paul De Kruif, who is a sponsor of the 
campaign, described the eagerness of 
Detroit Negroes to cooperate.* In the 
poverty-stricken, infected areas of low 
income, the Negro response was eight 
times as great as that of the white, 
though they did not understand what 
the campaign was all about. They came 
to the clinics even- before nurses could 
reach their homes to request them. 

Tuberculosis is the problem of our 
whole population, though the situation 
is more acute among the Negroes. More 
education on the part of the public, and 


> Paul De Kruif, The Fight For Life, Har- 
court Brace & Co., New York, 1938. 
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better facilities with which to cope with 
the disease are needed. Particular 
stress should be placed on the training 
of Negro doctors and nurses. Equally 
important is the need for a change in 
society itself with a raising of the eco- 
nomic level of the people. Probably the 
first step in this direction is the New 
Deal program with its emphasis on 
health, social security, better wages, and 
better housing. 


WHEN IN NEW YORK 


HATS MADE TO ORDER 


Ready made Dresses, Suits, Coats, Underwear, 
Hosiery, Bags, Gloves. 


Mail Orders Accepted 


HOUSE OF IRA 
2441 7th Ave. at 142nd St., New York City 


Telephone: Audubon 3-7502 


BOOKS ON THE NEGRO 


UNIVERSITY PLACE BOOK SHOP 
59 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Write for Free Catalogue 


Phone Edgesombe 9049 Beautiful Chapel Free 


RODNEY DADE & BROS. 
Efficient and Reliable Service ; 
2244 Seventh Avenue New York City 
(Corner of 132nd St.) 


Prices to suit all 
Cur referenees—anyone of the many we have served 





BELSTRAT LAUNDRY CO., INC, 
Largest Negro-owned Industry in Harlem 


Wet and finished work 
51 West 140th St. BRadhurst 2-4282 


HOTEL GRAMPION 
The Finest Hotel in Harlem 
Every Room With Private Bath and Telephone 


6900 
Tel. ¢ 4 6901 
UNiversity 6902 


182 St. Nicholas Avenue 


NEGRO ART PHOTO-CALENDARS 


For Advertising Your Business 
N ib; artistica posed, home scenes, beautiful 
womea, 4 in 4 Advertise your business the 
modern way. Send stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, 
Catalogue 60c 
(50e for 5 Sample Pictures) 
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Talladega Library 
(Continued from page 111) 


Murals By Woodruff 


So, too, with the memorials inside 
the structure. Entering the western 
doors, one stands in a large, oak 
panelled lobby, along one side of which 
are the Hale Woodruff murals of the 
Amistad incident. Just one hundred 
years ago those thirty-nine Negroes 
were forced to choose between the des- 
perate alternatives of slavery and mu- 
tiny. A century later, a Negro artist 
completes a magnificent mural painting 
to commemorate the incident. 

The first panel of the triptych shows 
the deck scene of the mutiny. The large 
central panel depicts the trial in the New 
Haven courts before Judge Thompson, 
with Arthur and Lewis Tappan, Roger 
Baldwin, and others coming to the suc- 
cessful defense of the captives. The 
last panel pictures the return to Africa, 
and the consummation of the first great 
effort to find a third way out of the 
damning dilemma of American caste. 
This was the effort which led to the 
founding of the American Missionary 
Association, as a legend in the terrazzo 
floor of the lobby records. It is ap- 
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Here residents are ex- 
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the comforts of home. 
Every employee has a con- 
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181 West 135th Street New York City 
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propriate that the centennial year of the 


Amistad mutiny should find one of the 
American Missionary Association col- 
leges commemorating the event in brass 
and marble and in oils, in a fine struc- 
ture named after one of the freedmen 
founders. 

And so, too, with the services of the 
building. It is not enough to commemo- 
rate the past—the college must make the 
future. Accordingly, the building is de- 
signed to serve not merely the college 
campus, but the surrounding city and 
county as well. And here, also, the 
service is interracial. Talladega was 
chartered to provide educational facili- 
ties “from which no one shall be de- 
barred because of race or color” (as 
one of the memorial plaques in the en- 
trance of the new library records). 

Andrew Carnegie personally gave the 
college its first library building, thirty- 
five years ago. In accordance with the 
spirit of the charter, the college now ex- 
tends the open-handed generosity of Mr. 
Carnegie by reaching out into the city 
and county with its book services. There 
is a fine, large, light, community read- 
ing room, designed to serve the nine 
thousand people of the city of Talladega 
—hboth races are welcome. There is a 
book collection to serve both this com- 
munity library and the travelling li- 
brary for the county. 


Travelling Library 


A Bookmobile, the one item of equip- 
ment not yet provided, will go out 
through the rural schools and hamlets 
of the county, bringing cultural oppor- 
tunities into the cabins of sharecroppers 
and tenants. It is hoped that the County 
may take a share in the annual expense 
cf the enterprise; but in any case, the 
College is committed to extend the serv- 
ices of its finest and newest enterprise 
out into the surrounding countryside. 
Fifty years of such services will go a 
long way to transform the thinking and 
habits of the country folk hereabouts. 

And fifty years of using such a build- 
ing will go a long way toward educat- 
ing the coming generation of Negro 
youth to the significance of the struggle 
against caste. They are daily reminded 
by the murals of the false alternative 
American society thrusts upon us. They 
are daily offered, in the wealth of li- 
brary materials, the means of educating 
themselves to transform and to tran- 
scend the caste system. They are con- 
tinually participating in an educational 
enterprise which has a social vision, 
which is concerned with the plight of 
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the common man, and wants to do 
something about that plight right here 
and now, in order to build the future. 


Alabama Juror 


The Rev. A. W. Rice, pastor of Cal- 
very Presbyterian church in Anniston, 
Ala., was called to serve on the petit 
jury of the Calhoun County circuit court 
for the spring term. This is the first 
time a colored juror has been called for 
service in this county. 
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